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GENET'S FLIGHT. 


Tw particulars of the escape of Henry W. 
Geser from ‘the custody of a drowsy ‘and too 
confiding deputy-sheriff need not be recapitulated 
here, - Despite the serious nature of the officer's 
remissness, the affair has an absurd aspect, which 
is well reflected in Mr. Nast’s cartoon, ‘The of- 
fer of a reward of $5000 for the recapture of the 
fugitive is very like ‘trying to ‘‘put salt on a 
bird's tail,” and is quite as likely to be success- 
ful. ‘The arrangements for the escape were evi- 
dently well planned and skillfully carried out. 
Had he really flown off through the air he could 
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not have more effectually covered his tracks. 
‘There is a strong probability that he was for 
some time securely hidden in this city, while 
false telegrams from different parts of the coun- 
try put the detectives on a fulse scent, and that 
he escaped from this country on board a steamer 
bound for St. Thomas. Nothing positive, how- 
ever, is known in regard to his movements. 

The consideration with which he was treated 
by the officers of the law to whose charge he 
had been consigned, and the ease with which he 
slipped out of their hands, are additional evi- 
dences of the thorough demoralization of the 
sheriff's office under the late incumbent. He 
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JUSTICE CHEATED 


| evidently regarded Tweep and Genet as the 
| der a cloud, and he treated them accordingly. 


range at large in company with a deputy-sheriff 
(it would seem absurd to say in his custody), to 
give a ‘‘ farewell party” at his house, and other- 
wise enjoy all the liberty and privileges of a good 
| citizen, was not conducive to the interests of 
| public morality, and it is to be hoped that it may 

never be witnessed again in New York. 

far worse than the negligence which permitted 
| the escape of a condemned murderer from the 
| Tombs, and shows, if any thing was needed to 


Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


victims’ of political persecution, temporarily un- | 


| The spectacle of a convicted criminal allowed to | 
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show, the necessity of keeping the machinery for 
the administration of justice clear from all po- 
litical entanglements. ‘The rebuke just admin- 
istered by Recorder Hackett to those who ap- 


‘plied to “him to submit’ the appointment of a 


deputy-clerk and of a court. officer to a local 
committee of Tammany politicians lays down 
the only safe rule to be followed ix regard to 
such appointments. He indignantly refuses to 
accede to their demand, and declares that the 
appointment of court officers should be ‘ utterly 
divorced from’ political considerations.” The 
Recorder will be sustained in this course by all 
good citizens, 
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GF This Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
ty contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
binél with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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YE With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY és sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

containing further-installments of “THE PARIS- 
IANS” end “PHINEAS REDUX,” an illustrated 
story, and other literary and pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








OUR MINISTERS TO SPAIN. 


VEXHE universal satisfaction with which 
H the appointment of Mr. CALEB CUSHING 
as minister to Spain has been received shows 
how strong a hold a sensible system of the 
civil service has upon public opinion, and 
how unreservedly the Administration might 
trust it. Mr. CusHina is a man of very 
great ability and of very remarkable ac- 
quirements. He has had long and various 
political experience, and he probably is more 
entirely familiar than any other American 


with the affairs of Spain. He is versed in 
‘ts language, history, politics, and literature, 
while his general scholarship is not easily 


surpassed. In Massachusetts, the State from 
which he comes, he is not generally supposed 
to be a man of high political principle, or, 
indeed, of strong convictions of any kind. 
He is a man of the world, simple in man- 
ners and taste, perfectly self-possessed, and 
of a singular freshness, readiness, and full- 


ness of mind. In a word, he is peculiarly 


fit for the position, not because he is a 
“worker,” and a “ war-horse,” and a “ lead- 
ing Republican,” of proper “influence,” and 


coming from the proper “locality,” but be- 
cause he thoroughly comprehends the duties 
of the post, and is perfectly qualified to dis- 
charge them. And no sooner is he appoint- 


ed than the whole country applauds, and the 
Administration is strengthened. It is so easy 
to do a good thing of this kind that the won- 
der is it should not always be done. Why 


should not the nomination for the Chief 
Justiceship have been such as to be no less 
immediately and universally approved ? 


The resignation of Mr. SICKLEs is received 
with no less general satisfaction than the 
appointment of his successor. But his orig- 


inal nomination was in strict accordance 
with the received system. He had been no- 
torious, and was even tried for his life under 
well-known circumstances. But he was ac- 
juitted by the jury. Incessant scandals 
were related of his private life, but nothing 
was publicly charged and proved. Mean- 
while he went to the war, lost a leg at Get- 
tysburg, and when the war ended, as mili- 
tary Governor of South Carolina compelled 
the flag to be saluted by a rebellions engine 
company. Then he was adopted by the Re- 
publican party of New York against the re- 
inonstrances of many of its best members. 
With Governor FENTON he was serenaded in 
Albany, and was sent as Republican delegate 
at large to the Chicago Convention of 1868, 
that nominated General GRanT. When Gen- 
eral GRANT was elected, no New York Re- 
publican could complain that he nominated 
is minister to Spain a well-known Union 
oldier whom the New York Republican 
‘Convention had especially honored. Mr. 


SUMNER, chairmen of the Foreign Commit- 
of the Senate, reported him for confirma- 
1; Mr. GREELEY, in the New York Tribune, 


then the chief Republican journal, warmly 
pliuded the appointment; and after he 
leen appointed, he was invited to a re- 


ception in his honor in vhe city of New York 
by some of the most conspicuous citizens of 
all parties and professions, whose names an- 
nexed io the invitation it is now very in- 


structive to consider, especially as they say, 
‘We mean this simply as a tribute of per- 














sonal respect, esteem, and friendship for one 
whom we regard as worthy of them all.” 

The difference in the appointment of Mr. 
CusHING and Mr. SICKLEs is that between a 
good and a bad system. Mr. CUSHING is ap- 
pointed because he is peculiarly fit for the 
position. Mr. SICKLES was nominated, al- 
though peculiarly unfit, as a reward of party 
service. We do not mean, of course, that 
an Administration is to appoint a minister 
who is opposed to it. But we do mean that 
it is to appoint only the fittest among its 
friends, and that it is not to appoint men 
notoriously disreputable, or of tainted char- 
acter, or of amiable incompetence, merely 
because they are partisans. But the source 
of the mischief is in the party adoption of 
leaders of whom it is sure sooner or later 
to be ashamed. On the morning after the 
New York GRANT meeting in the spring of 
1872, at which General SICKLEs was the 
chief speaker, a protesting Republican wrote 
with stinging sarcasm to a friend who 
warmly supported the President, “SicKLEs 
was good, but we missed you and BUTLER.” 
The moral is very plain. There is no way 
in which an Administration can more surely 
or more justly strengthen itself than by ap- 
pointing to high and honorable office the 
fittest men, and by refusing to appoint any 
man except of unspotted character and of 
recognized ability. And there is no course 
in which it would be more heartily sustained 
by the country, as the reception of Mr. 
CUSHING’s appointment shows. 








THE NEW “GRAB.” 


Tue salary business is not yet ended, and 
the vote upon the HuRLBUT substitute, 
which was adopted in the House, shows that 
the public feeling in regard to the measure 
is not yet understood even by some of the 
best members of Congress. The “grab” bill, 
which paid all the members of the last Con- 
gress and fixed the salary at $7500 for each 
member, has been modified so as to place the 
salary at $6000, with actual traveling ex- 
penses. The old salary was $5000, with the 
frank and mileage. There are a great many 
members who heartily despise Buncombe, 
and who justly believe that it is a very large 
element in much that is said upon the sub- 
ject. They think that the repeal is a dema- 
gogism, and they are impatient that so much 
time has been wasted upon it. They are 
also very sure that six thousand dollars is 
not a large compensation for a member of 
the House, and that it is impolitic for the 
government to be niggardly. Nobody, they 
insist, wishes to see his Representative living 
meanly in Washington, for a constituency 
suffers when its Representative does not live 
handsomely. 

The whole question, however, is very 
simple. The only valid reason for raising 
the salary at all is that Congressional serv- 
ice is underpaid. But this, if true, is not 
true only of that service, nor is it so true of 
the legislative as of many other public de- 
partments. Mr. GARFIELD, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, stated in 
the debate last spring that one-t-nth of the 
expense of carrying on the government is for 
salaries. If that sum is really too small, 
and any officers are inadequately paid, let 
the salary be raised. But obviously the in- 
crease must be reasonable, and in accordance 
with some principle. To select arbitrarily, 
as Congress did, eighteen civil officers, be- 
sides its own members, and raise their sala- 
ries forty per cent., and give the same amount 
to the members of an expiring House, was 
a monstrous outrage. It was a flagrant de- 
fiance of public opinion, essentially unrea- 
sonable and unjust. 

A Representative in Congress received, 
under the law of 1866, five thousand dollars 
and perquisites. His official term was two 
years, and he was required to spend of that 
time, at the very utmost, not more than ten 
months in Washington, and he might en- 
gage in any profitable business during his 
whole term. There are Custom-house and 
other officers who receive at the utmost 
twenty-five hundred dollars for their serv- 
ices, who must be constantly at their posts, 
and who are not allowed to do any thing 
else. Now, if from 1866, when the last sal- 
ary bill was passed, until last March, it was 
fair that a Representative should receive 
twice the emolument of the revenue officer, 
what had happened in the spring of 1873 
that he should receive an added forty per 
cent.? If the price of living had increased 
for the Representative, so had it for the 
revenue Officer. If the Representative’s du- 
ties had become more onerous, the fact was 
not suggested, nor was any proof of such a 
fact offered—and for the reason that every 
body knew it was not a fact. Mr. Dawes, 
indeed, tried to substitute for the “ grab,” 
which raised the salary of the Representa- 
tives forty per cent., a section raising that 
of certain revenue officers twenty-five per 
cent., but it was scouted by the Representa- 
tives. They, and they only, had the power 
to raise salaries, and they raised those of 





379 officers out of 60,000 or 70,000, they 
themselves being 361 of the whole, and gave 
“back pay” to retiring members, and all 
this when the receipts of the government 
for the previous quarter had fallen off more 
than eight millions of dollars, and the 
Treasury was running behind in the pay- 
ment of the public debt. Of course we do 
not forget the members who opposed the 
“grab” to the last, and who are therefore 
not included in public censure. 

Objection to this performance is not Bun- 
combe, nor does it show the demagogue, as 
General BuTLER fondly believes. Nobody 
ought to wish the government to be nig- 
gardly, but every body should insist that 
it be just. If it be reasonable to raise the 
salary of members of Congress, of the cab- 
inet, and of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and to double that of the President, 
it can only be because they were dispropor- 
tionately adjusted before, which is not as- 
serted, or because of some consideration that 
should proportionally raise all other salaries. 
And if this was true in March, it is not less 
true in January. If it was in the highest 
sense improper under the circumstances of 
last spring for Congress to increase the sal- 
ary of its members forty or fifty per cent., it 
can not be right, under the same or worse cir- 
cumstances, this winter, to increase it twen- 
ty or thirty per cent. For it is not right to 
increase it at all except upon some carefully 
digested system which will advance propor- 
tionally all other salaries. 

We should, indeed, be very glad to see the 
whole subject examined, and such a system 
prepared. Mr. WILLARD’s motion that the 
Civil Service Committee inquire what reduc- 
tions are possible in the whole number of 
officers might well have a broader scope, and 
authorize investigation into the entire or- 
ganization of the service, and the details of 
the salaries for which $26,000,000 are annu- 
ally paid. But whether this be done or not, 
every intelligent member of Congress should 
vote for Mr. EUGENE Hatr’s bill for uncon- 
ditional repeal of the “grab,” which will 
place the salazy of all but the President and 
the Justices at its former sum. If, then, 
upon a fair survey of the whole field, it should 
appear, as it undoubtedly would, that many 
offices may be wisely abolished, many sala- 
ries reduced, and many raised, any reason- 
able action would command public ap- 
proval. 





THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


WE speak elsewhere of our late and pres- 
ent ministers to Spain. But the appointment 
of Mr. CUSHING in place of General SICKLES 
has peculiar significance in regard to our 
relations with Spain. During the final as- 
cendency of the slave power in our politics 
there was, under the mask of sympathy with 
liberty in Cuba, a careful fostering of the 
filibustering spirit, with the hope of detach- 
ing Cuba from Spain to our own advantage. 
The policy of slavery in this respect had 
changed within forty years. The so-called 
sympathy with the Spanish South American 
republics warmly professed by Mr. CLay and 
others did not extend to Cuba, nor prevent 
him when he became Secretary of State from 
discouraging the Spanish-American move- 
ment tor its relief. At that time the slave 
interest preferred Cuba as an outlying for- 
eign bulwark of slavery in the Southern 
States of the Union. But afterward, when 
a larger market for the slave-breeding States 
and a political balance against the increase of 
Free States were desired, the policy changed, 
and was frankly and fully expressed in the 
Ostend Manifesto. 

This policy in the then dominant party 
encouraged the whole “manifest destiny,” 
chip-on-the-shoulder, arrogant, truculent 
tendency of public feeling. A government 
of slave-holders, aiming solely at the exten- 
sion of slavery, assumed to be the special 
guardians of freedom upon the Western con- 
tinent ; and the MONROE doctrine, as it was 
called, which was ignorantly and popularly 
supposed to be a warning to Europe to stand 
off at her peril from all Western shores, was 
represented as a kind of charter of universal 
American liberty and independence. In this 
utterly demoralized and demoralizing polit- 
ical school General SICKLES was bred. He 
was secretary to JAMES BUCHANAN in Lon- 
don when that minister signed the Ostend 
circular with JoHN Y. Mason, of Virginia, 
and PrerrE Sout, of Louisiana. He had 
all the political views and vices of that dark 
and humiliating epoch. He was in no sense 
a Republican, either by antecedents, by sym- 
pathy, or by predisposition ; and he was ap- 
pointed to Spain in the very first months of 
General GRaNT’s administration, when the 
Cuban revolution had already begun—when 
undoubtedly the President was very favor- 
able to it, and when the Secretary of War, 
General RAWLINGS, was its professed advo- 
cate, and most influential with the Presi- 
dent. Slavery, indeed, was abolished in the 
United States, but Cuba was still desired, 
and a political filibuster was therefore a 





representative of the American greed of Cu- 
ban annexation. 

Mr. CusninG had for many years acted 
with the Democratic party, and was Attor- 
ney-General of President PreRcE, who sug- 
gested the Ostend Manifesto; but he was 
bred in quite other traditions, and he has 
always worn party liveries lightly. Of late 
years he has held very decided views upon 
the subject of our relations to Spain and our 
friendly duties, in which he has doubtless 
sympathized with the Secretary of State. 
They are views which require the most hon- 
orable conduct, and the strictest care that 
our soil and waters shall not be used as the 
base of hostilities toward a friend. In these 
views he has been confirmed by his studies 
and official participation at Geneva in the 
Alabama questions; and he who held En- 
gland so strictly to account for her unfriend- 
liness when she had recognized the belliger- 
ence of the Southern Confederation, is not 
likely to favor unfriendliness in his own 
country toward an ally when no war has 
been acknowledged. 

Mr. CusHING’s known views will be a cre- 
dential to Spain of our honest purpose to- 
ward her, and his assured friendship will 
give him peculiar facilities for settling not 
only what differences may still arise in the 
question of the Virginius, but the point from 
which, under the circumstances, ali such dif- 
ferences spring. The same disposition will 
enable him to urge with peculiar cogency 
our remonstrances against inhuman warfare 
in Cuba, and our desire that we may be freed 
from the annoyance of a tempestuous neigh- 
bor. Honest friendship for Spain does not 
mean endless endurance of evils arising from 
her inability to keep order in her dominions. 
But it does mean frank and honorable con- 
duct without threatening or sneaking; it 
means refusal furtively to aid a revolution 
that we have not the courage openly to ad- 
vocate and assist; it means the recognition 
of belligerence when the duties of neutrali- 
ty are imposed upon us by the appearance 
of a new foreign flag in our waters, or by the 
implication of our interests; it means faith- 
ful observance of our ancient and honorable 
traditions of neutrality, with the reserved 
discretion of intervening at any time, in con- 
cert with other powers or alone, whenever 
we shall decide that the interests of human- 
ity and civilization require. This we believe 
to be the true policy of the United States 
toward Spain, and this we have no doubt 
will be that which Mr. CUSHING will repre- 
sent. 





REPORT UPON COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. DEXTER A. HawK1ns, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the New York 
City Council of Political Reform, has pre- 
pared a report upon compulsory education, 
the result of careful study and collation of 
information from many sources, and present- 
ing many most interesting and important 
facts. The report maintains that universal 
education. is essential to free government : 
that, conscious of this truth, every free state 
has established a system of free schools, and 
that self-preservation imposes upon our gov- 
ernment the duty of requiring the education 
of the people, that there may be an intelli- 
gent exercise of the suffrage. From Mr. 
HawkEINs’s survey it appears that the na- 
tional government has already given one 
hundred and forty millions of acres of the 
public lands to aid education, and it is now 
preposed to devote the entire proceeds of 
public lands yet undisposed of to the same 
purpose ; and the government has establish- 
ed a permanent bureau of education. 

The magnitude of the national school in- 
terest is suggestive. There are more than 
fourteen and a half millions of school-chil- 
dren in the country, and two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand teachers, and the an- 
nual expense for schools is more than nine- 
ty-five millions of dollars. In the State of 
New York there are fifteen hundred thou- 
sand school-children, twenty-eight thousand 
school- teachers, twelve thousand school- 
houses, and one million volumes in the 
school libraries. The school property of the 
State is worth twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars, and it is improved at the rate of two 
millions of dollars annually. The school 
law lays a tax of one mill and a quarter upon 
each dollar of valuation of taxable property, 
which realizes two and a half millions of 
dollars; but the people voluntarily tax them- 
selves four times this sum, making the whole 
amount annually spent upon the schools in 
this State ten millions of dollars. The city 
of New York had last year more than two 
hundred and thirty thousand public-school 
pupils. It employed three thousand teach- 
ers, and spent for public instruction three 
millions three hundred thousand dollars. 

The report declares that the American 
doctrine is that the property of the State 
shall educate the children of the State, and 
that public education is public economy. 
The city of New York pays more to restrain 
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unish a few thousand criminals, who 
th such mainly from the want of edu- 
cation, than to educate the two hundred and 
thirty thousand children. Statistics are 
eloquent upon the intimate connection of 
ignorance and crime. In France, from 1867 
to 1869, one-half the inhabitants could nei- 
ther read nor write, and this half furnished 
ninety-five per cent. of those arrested, and 
eighty-seven per cent. of those convicted of 
crime. In our six New England States only 
seven per cent. of the inhabitants over ten 
years of age can neither read nor write, and 
this small minority commits eighty per cent. 
of the crime. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania an ignorant person commits seven 
times the number of crimes that one who 
can read and write commits, and in the 
whole country the proportion rises to ten 
times. The study of statistics shows that 
it is the school rather than the church that 
restrains crime. In 1870 this question was 
especially examined in Bavaria, and with 
this result: 











Per 1000 Buildings. |Per, 109,000) 
Upper Bavaria 15 5 667 
Upper Franconia 5 i 444 
Bavaria 10 4 870 
The Palatinate... oe + 11 425 
Lower Palatinate 11 6 690 
Lower Franconia 5 10 884 


























The same study shows that, other things be- 
ing equal, as education increases, pauperism 
decreases. This is true of Europe, and not 
less so of this country. Thus in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Illinois one in ten of illiterate 
persons is a pauper, while of the rest of the 
population there is but one pauper in three 
hundred persons. 

As the chief expenses of government arise 
from crime and pauperism, which invade the 
order and justice which it is the function of 
government to maintain, the extirpation of 
ignorance is one of its first duties; and since 
it provides the means of education, it must 
require that the end be attained. The re- 
sults of a compulsory system elsewhere are 
familiar to all students of this subject. In 
General Hazen’s work upon the school and 
the army in Germany and France he says, 
plainly, “It is the compulsory education of 
children which makes the German army so 
effective.” Wherever it has been thorough- 
ly tried it has become a fixed policy. In 
this country Boston has had such a law for 
twenty years, and in the last ten it has re- 
duced truancy from school sixty per cent. 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Michigan have adopted it, and so has 
the city of London, in England, where the 
power is discretionary. The necessity in 
this State is seen in the fact that the aver- 
age attendance upon the public schools is 
only about one-third of the whole school 
population, and upon all schools, public and 
private, only one-half. 

Public education, of course, should be sec- 
ular, for the Constitution properly forbids 
any favor to any form of religious faith. Re- 
ligious education should be left to the church- 
es. This, which is the original American 
doctrine, has been unquestioned by any sect 
until the growth of one chiefly composed of 
citizens of foreign birth, and whose chief 
until recently was a foreign ruler. This 
sect, the Roman Church, under the direction 
of a foreign authority, which has been un- 
lawfully fostered at the expense of a State, 
demands parochial instead of public schools ; 
in other words, that the public money shall 
be divided among the sects, and education 
be intrusted to sectarian clergymen. This 
parochial system is old in Europe, especially 
in Spain and Italy, and its results are famil- 
iar. It produces a few highly educated and 
a mass of ignorant inhabitants, with a large 
pauper and criminal class, a low morality, 
superstition and tendency to despotism, with 
national stagnation. The results of the two 
systems may be seen also in this country. 
There are five and a half millions of foreign- 
born inhabitants, mainly from countries like 
* England and Ireland, where the parochial 
system has prevailed, and they may be con- 
sidered a fair average product of that meth- 
od. The facts of comparison are shown in 
this table : 


Titer. Pau- Crimi- Inhabit- 
ates. pers. nals. ante. 
Fusochial-echool system 1400 410 160 to the 10,000 
ublic-school system in 
pa States... sneaens 170 75 to the 10,000 
blic-school m in 
gan cocee 71 4 ii1tothe 10,000 


Thus this sect demands that the American 
system of non-sectarian free public schools 
shall be replaced by a parochial system 
which produces four times as many iliiter- 
ates, two and a half times as many paupers, 
and more than twice as many criminals as 
ours. Such facts and considerations seem to 
the committee to demonstrate the necessity 
of a compulsory law, and the report concludes 
with recommending a resolution to that ef- 
fect. The report of Mr. Hawxuns is a very 
valuable contribution to thig most impor- 
tant discussion, 





LAST APPOINT- 
TS. 


Governor Drx has appointed ALEXANDER 
8. Jounson to be Judge of Appeals, in place 
of the late Judge PeckHam, and THEODORE 
W. Dwiaeut to be Commissioner of Appeals, 
in place of Judge JOHNSON. They are both 
appointments of the very highest character, 
and, as such, are characteristic of the admin- 
istration of Governor Dix. Judge JOHNSON 
is one of the most learned and sagacious 
lawyers in the State, and the great accom- 
plishments of Professor DwiGut both in law 
and in general literature have given him 
just distinction. , These appointments fitly 
close the first year of Governor Drx’s term, 
which has fully vindicated the wisdom of his 
nomination, and whieh, completed as it has 
begun, will rank with the best in the history 
of the State, recalling the days of Jay and 
of CLINTON. 


GOVERNOR DIX’S 
MEN 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. V. 


Tere can be nothing more fresh and verdant 
than the London parks. Like picturesque frag- 
ments of the inland English scenery, they seem 
to have fallen accidentally into the midst of the 
toiling city, and are wildly luxuriant, as if scarce- 
ly touched by the trainer’s hand. In Hyde 
Park there are rambles under the huge oaks and 
chestnuts as quiet and solitary, rough and neg- 
lected, as if they were in a primeval forest. The 
trees are often pictures, some worn, bruised, and 
disordered by time, yet huge and powerful, tall 
and stately, and some beautiful and young, with 
broad limbs and massive trunks that seem to 
scorn the flight of years. One sees the genera- 
tions of men before him in the generations of the 
forest; it is not in the falling leaves alone that 
the first of poets and all his successors might 
read the fate of their race. Nor would any poet 
or saint disdain to call these fair trees his breth- 
ren. Under their shade have swept on the as- 
piring throngs of court and camp, of all who 
have forced themselves into a brief or lasting ob- 
servation in the annals of England. Courtiers 
and poets, soldiers and princes, gay women and 
men, celebrated at least in the story that records 
their acts, have shone generation after. genera- 
tion under the oaks of Hyde Park and in the 
green alleys of St. James’s. It was in the latter 
that King Cuarves II. led his disorderly train 
of satyrs and of furies, of reactionists and con- 
servatives, who hoped to blot out in wild revels 
the memory of the Puritan revival ; and in Hyde 
Park Cromwe x had long ago trained the citi- 
zens of London to the contest with Belial. In 
the soft scenery of St. James's Swirr wandered, 
meditating wild schemes of ambition, and sigh- 
ed the next moment for the willows and the pale 
companion at Laracor. Prior strode swiftly 
by, and in the faint moonlight each lonely alley 
teems with the great shades of the past. But the 
unstudied beauties of the London parks deserve 
more than a careless notice from our landscape 
gardeners. What the denizens of a large city 
require is the contrast of pure nature and an in- 
tense though artificial solitude. 

The great city abounds in free and perhaps in- 
structive amusements, and immense sums have 
been lavished in providing galleries of rare pic- 
tures and museums of medieval and classical 
antiquities. It would probably have been wiser 
if a portion of this large outlay had been ex- 
pended in the more useful branches of educa- 
tion, but in London one may wander almost in- 
cessantly amidst the rarest sculptures torn from 
the ruins of Greek temples, and pictures of art- 
ists renowned through all ages. The British 
Museum is laden with the spoils of Ephesus and 
Athens, Nineveh and Thebes. Among the most 
recent of its acquisitions are the discolored frag- 
ments of the mausoleum of Artemisra, a wheel 
of the gigantic chariot, and an almost complete 
restoration of one of the enormous horses, that 
crowned the pyramid of Scopas and of Halicar- 
nassus. ‘The statue of the beautiful King Mav- 
soLus, for whom ARTEMISIA mourned, stands 
beside his monument; and the devotion of the 
classic queen may find a parallel in the profuse 
tributes with which the memory of Prince At- 
BERT is perpetuated every where in sculpture and 
architecture through the British realm, The 
immortality of Scoras, for which alone, we are 
assured by his contemporaries, he labored, has 
been ascertained by the discoveries of Mr. New- 
TON ; his frieze,his Mavso.vs, his gigantic steed, 
and his animated lions, might at least excite the 
envy of a Lanpseer or a Gisson. Yet if the 
moderns can not rival the Greeks in the imitative 
arts, they may surpass them in many that are 
more useful. Of the autographs of the British 
Museum the most ancient are often the most 
legible. King Epwarp VI. wrote in a clear 
round hand, Queen Exizasera in imperious 
caligraphy, and Lady Jane Grey in soft free 
letters that rival the purity of a medisval man- 
uscript. By their side is the obscure yet firm 
and careful handwriting of the purblind Joun- 
son, the sharp outlines of Porr, and the rapid 
and impenetrable wanderings of MacavLay’'s 
hand. It seems that kings and princesses might 
have won their livings as writing-masters where 





the lords of the pen must have failed, In Ken- 
sington Museum all the wonders of the medisval 
arts are carefully arranged, and the National 
Gallery is full of shapes of beauty. Poussrns 
and CLaupes, Rapuarts and MIcHAEL AN- 
GELO8, contend on the same walls with misty 
Turners and graceful Lanpszers. The Brit- 
ish public can not complain that its government 
has not exercised a paternal interference in lead- 
ing it to a study of the beautiful. 

Wandering through the crowds of London one 
often meets a procession of children clothed in 
antiquated garb, and belonging to some of the 
numerous charitable establishments that form the 
boast of the metropolis, Well-meaning citizens, 
sometimes from a natural liberality, and some- 
times from less perfect motives, have filled the 
city from age to age with liberal endowments for 
free schools and endless hospitals and asylums. 
Conservative Londoners value themselves upon 
the liberality of the past. Over the doors of these 
institutions is inscribed, ‘‘ Supported by voluntary 
contributions.” Boxes are provided in public 
places in which the charitable may drop a few 
shillings or pence, Annually an assembly of 
charity children is gathered at St. Paul's, where 
all are excluded who do not wear the badges of 
their order. The charms of voluntary benefi- 
cence are enlarged upon in sermons and lectures, 
and conservative deans and vicars insist that no 
city in the world is so benevolent as their own. 
Recent inquiries, however, have thrown doubt 
upon these labors of beneficence. Enough mon- 
ey is annually devoted to charity to maintain, 
one might suppose, all the needy of London. It 
is stated that more than $30,000,000 are given 
away each year, But of this immense sum a 
large proportion is said to find its way to man- 
agers and trustees, and the cl ildren of the poor 
wander neglected and homeless through the 
streets. The system of voluntary charity in 
London has wholly failed. The government has 
at last interposed to open schools for the children 
of the poor, and to correct the abuses that flow 
from the dishonesty of selfish guardians. 

From the busy Strand a narrow gateway opens 
into one of the most famous of London scenes. 
In the twelfth century the Knights Templars 
were renowned through Christendom as the 
champions of the Cross and the succor of needy 
pilgrims. The mail-clad knights clove without 
scruple the painim hosts with their sharpest steel, 
and ministered tenderly to the temporal wants 
of Jerusalem. As they outlived their early rig- 
ors, the donations of kings and nobles and the 
growth of their landed possessions made them 
enormously rich. Instead of ministering to the 
poor, or crossing lances with the descendants of 
the foes of Batpwin and Tancrep, the Tem- 
plars built them fair palaces in the peaceful West, 
and lived in an opulent splendor that was said to 
be attended by the grossest indulgences. ‘Their 
enemies at least covered the haughty and per- 
haps guilty knights with ceaseless accusations, 
A doom fell upon the Templars more dreadful 
than has ever befallen any monastic order. They 
were tortured and racked in strange sufferings ; 
their guilt was declared; their property confis- 
cated in every land; they perished almost in a 
moment in the midst of their wide alliances and 
boundless power. In the Temple Church, at the 
side of the Strand, lie the faint traces of their 
former magnificence, In the thirteenth century 
the chief seat of the order in England was amidst 
the soft landscape on the banks of the Thames, 
in the outskirts of London. Their magnificent 
palaces overlooked the river, and a church, rich 
with marble and tracery, arose on its banks in 
imitation of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. It still in part survives. Columns of 
the rarest marble, rich sculpture, and solemn in- 
scriptions record the grandeur of an order that 
perished six centuries ago. The lands and prop- 
erty of the knights came, after some changes, 
into the hands of the lawyers and law students 
of the Inns of Court. They have borrowed the 
name and some of the habits of the Templars. 
Festivities, masks, and revels have graced the 
rich banqueting-room of the Middle Temple that 
would have done no discredit to the barbarous 
splendors of their knightly predecessors. With- 
in its walls SHaxsreare’s Zwelfth-Night was 
first performed before a riotous audience. The 
chapel or church has been repaired and embel- 
lished at a large expense, the robed lawyers have 
grown rich by the plunder of the knights of the 
Temple, their gardens and their palaces again 
overlook the modern river, and their various priv- 
ileges excite the envy of the less fortunate throngs. 
Under the circular roof of the ancient church lie 
the effigies of nine Knights Templars, of costly 
workmanship, their arms and sometimes their 
legs crossed in memory of the crucifix, their rich 
robes and crimson cape, imitated in marble, now 
blackened with age, and their stony eyes gazing 
coldly upon their modern spoilers, It is six cen- 
turies since the originals of the curious group 
passed away, perhaps in the groves of the Tem- 
ple. In six centuries their names are lost in 
gloom. The walls of the church are covered 
with inscriptions in honor of famous lawyers now 
scarcely better known than the knights, their pre- 
decessors. A Piowpen and a Bors pe Guir- 
BERT sleep uselessly side by side, nor does curi- 
osity desire to disturb their repose But upon 
one tomb, standing apart in the church-yard of 
the Temple, and covered with a mossy stone, is 
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written one of those names that the world will 
not suffer to be lost, For several years, at the 
close of his varied career, OL1ver GotpsmiTH 
was an occupant of one of the chambers of the 
Temple. It has indeed been s constant haunt 
of literarymen. Appison wrote here, on a small 
table covered with a green cloth and copious 
blots of ink (now preserved at Holland House), 

many of his essays. Jonson lived in the Tem- 
ple for four years. Burke and Mackrrosn, 

I think, and certainly Macavay, were tenants of 
these memorable halls. But GorpsmirH alone 
has found here his resting-place. He could not 
have written much that was of real value ia the 
Temple. He had made large sums of money, 

which he squandered lavishly in fine furniture 
and dress, velvet coats and deeds of charity. 

His elegant chambers were the ecene of noisy 

revelry. He grew irrecoverably in debt; his 

mind might well be ‘‘ill at ease ;” yet his life 

can scarcely be considered unfortunate, when he 

died attended by universal love and admiration, 

the benefactor of endless generations. Wegath- 
ered a few withered leaves and green mosses 

from the sacred spot. Evcenz Lawrence. 





DOMESTIO INTELLIGENCE. 


A wumuer of the engineers on the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral and other Western railways are on a strike against 
a reduction of wages, and as a consequence many tons 
of freight are 1} on the tracks at different points. 

ns were only temporarily impeded, 
jolence reported, and the militia 


The slope of the Burnside Colliery at Shamokin 
Ivania, caved in December 27, killing one o 
the miners and injuring two others. 

Governor Dix has ordered an election for Janvary 
20, to fill the place of the runaway Genet, whose seat 
in the Assembly is vacated by his conviction. 

The 102 survivors of the Virginius’s crew reached 
28, where they were released from 


de Cuba. 
chmond on 
the ist inst. In his 5 Governor Kemper ex- 
pressed himself in favor of the United States govern- 
ment assuming the debt of the State, and recommend- 
ed economy in expenditures and increased facilities 
for intending panepenes. 

The newly elected officers of the city government 
whose terms of office began on Jan 1 are: Sheriff, 
William C. Conner; enate Clerk, William Walsh ; 
Alderman, Edward Gilon; Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Abraham R. Lawrence and Charles Donobue; 
Justices of the Superior Court, Claudius L. Monell 
and Gilbert M. Speir; Justices of the Marine Court, 
David M‘Adam and Henry Alker; Coroners, Henry 
Wol Croker, and Anthony Kickhoff. 

The British steam-ship /nternational, Captain Hay- 
ward, which arrived at this port on the Ist inst. from 
London, brought 614 miles of torpedo cable, weighing 
750 tons, and a number of torpedoes, ordered by the 
governess, and designed for harbor and coast de- 

ense. She also brought a number of electric bat- 
teries, to connect with the to: joes from the shore, 
The cable and oes (the latter uncharged) were 
manufactured by India Rubber Company, of Lon- 
don, under an order = some six months ago. 

General Isaac Van Etten died of disease of the heart 
a Paul, —y on yo gs — 

e steamers Plymouth Jesse and Fali 
River were sold by the United Bites Marshal, under 
—- rad =. oon on - 2d 4 we first-narmmed 
vessel brought $41,000; the seco: 500; and the 
third, $7800, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Axorner change has occurred in the 
Spain. On the 2d inst. President Cas 
message to the Cortes, and on the ao lowing the 

vernment was twice defeated t 

eae Sey 6 rity o: ty - General 
Pa at once summoned the ‘ortes to dissolve, and 
upon a failure to comply with the request, he caused 

to be taken of the place of meeting by a 
ly of soldiers. He then took up a position outside, 
with cannon pointed at the building. Seftor Casteler 
refused to continue in office, and Genéral Pavia called 
a meeting of men of al] parties, excluding Carlista and 
Intransigentes, to form a new government, The re- 
sult was the selection of a new ministry, as follows: 
Marshal Serrano, President ; Sagasta, Foreign Affairs; 
Zavala, War; Figuerola, Justice ; Becerra, culture; 
Echegarray, Finance ; Garcia Ruiz, Interior ; Topet 
Marine. Later in the day a decree was promuigat 
pointing Serrano Chief of the Executive Power. 
The chief civil and military authorities of pay all 
the provinces in communication with Madrid bave 
tel phed to General Pavia approval of his conduct. 
No disturbance is reported in any quarter. The trans- 
—- of private telegrams has temporarily sus- 


Pen Spanish rize-court sitting in Havana has con» 
demned the Virginius as a lawful prize. The return 
of the ill-fated vessel to the mpantests is rendered ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, however, by the fact that she now 
lies at the bottom of the ocean. On her homeward 
voyage from the Dry Tortugas, in tow of the United 
States sloop of war Ossipee, her boilers gave out, and, 
leaking badly, she sank off Cape Fear, in eight fathoms 
of water, on the afternoon of ember 26. Fortanate- 
ly all her crew were rescued.—General Burrie! has been 
removed, for having, in a recent proclamation, attack- 
ed the existing administration of Spain.—The Spanish 
vernment has not only refused to accept the res 
ation of Captain-General Jovellar, but has clothed 
m with extended and extraordinary powers. 
Francois H whose death was announced by cable 
recently, was buried December 28. The funeral ora- 
tion was delivered by Louis Blanc. i 
The French ane soe bee voted to raise 
80,000,000 francs by tional taxation. 
Six more French Communists have been condemned 
to death. 
The office of Lloyd’s Weekly London News was dee 
stro. by fire December 29. 
The treaty between Russia and Bokbara is published. 
Bokhara to abolish slavery, in return for the gift 
of the Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amu- 
Daria River. This action is to be directly due to 


ment of 


for a new election will be issued soon. 

The English court of investigation of the Ville du 
Havre has unanimously decided that Captain 
Robertson, of the Loch Earn, was blameless. Mr, 
Butt, on behalf of the English vessel, ai 
Ville du Havre was to blame, but the nce in the 
probably due to the uous watch 


kept the three previous foggy days. Application was 
made for an adjournment of the until the 
French witnesses could attend, but it was so uently 
On other a French ad 

for the disaster, 
Mr. Eliot Yorke, a conservative, has been returned 
to Parliament from Cambridgeshire without opposi- 
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THE HON. CALEB CUSHING. 


Tus gentleman, whose appoint~ 
ment as United States minister to 
Spain is discussed on our editorial 
page, was born in Salisbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 17th of Janrary, 
1800. He graduated at Harvard, 
studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar, commencing practice at 
Newburyport. His political career 
began in 1825, when he was elected 
a Representative from Newburyport 
in the Lower House of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and support- 
ed the then Republican party. In 
1829 he visited Europe on a tour 
of pleasure, and on his return, two 
years later, wrote a book on Spain, 
and one on the French revolution 
of 1830. In 1833 he re-entered 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
in 1835 was elected from the Essex 
North district of Massachusetts to 
Congress, where he served four 
consecutive terms, acting with the 
Whig party until President TYLER 
came into power, when he sided 
with the Administration, and hence- 
forth supported the Democratic 
party. Failing to be confirmed in 
1843 as Secretary of the Treasury, 
for which office he had been nomi- 
nated by President TyLrr, he was 
sent as commissioner to China, 
where he negotiated our first treaty 
with that empire. Mr. CusHtne 
warmly defended the Mexican war, 
and failing to induce the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to aid in equip- 
ping a volunteer regiment, he fur- 
nished the requisite sum himself, 
became Colonel, and proceeded to 
the seat of war, where he was 
promptly made Brigadier-General. 
In 1847, while still in Mexico, he 
was nominated for Governor of 
Massachusetts, but was defeated. 

In 1850 Mr. Cusurne represent- 
ed Newburyport for the sixth time 
in the Legislature of his native 
State, and was active in opposing 
the election of Mr. SumMNeR as 
United States Senator, and the co- 
alition between the Free-soil and 
Democratic parties. After being 
two years Mayor of Newburyport, 
and one year Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, he was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney- 
General by President Prerce in 
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1853, and held that position fom 
years, dealing with questions of 
great gravity and complexity. He 
served again in the Mass: 
Legislature in 1857, 1858, and 1840) 
Mr. Cusninxe presided over the 
Democratic Convention held ir 
Charleston in 1860 for the nomi 
nation of a Presidential ticket, and 
during the eventful war period 


lnsetis 





which soon succeeded held aloof 
from public affairs, but was known 
to be in sympathy with the Union 
cause, and on one or two cecasions 
was intrusted with legal business 
by the Administration. In 1866 
President Jounson, with whose 
policy the veteran politician was 
more or less in accord, appointed 
him commissioner to codify the 
laws of Congress. During the 
present Administration he was ap- 
pointed counsel of the United States 
before the High Tribunal of Arbi- 
tvation of Geneva, and acquired 
great fame by the able manner in 
which he conducted his cause to a 
successful issue. On his return he 
published a history of that tribunal, 
which was favorably received. Be- 
sides his public duties, Mr. Cosuiné 
has long enjoyed extensive practic e 
as a lawyer, holding briefs in the 
most Important cases coming be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the Unit 
ed States. His counsel has been 
sought frequently on grave inter- 
national questions, and he enjoys 
the reputation of being oneof the 
best-informed men in the country 
on the political history of the Unit 
ed States, as well as their relations 
with foreign nations, 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VIRGINIUS,” 

WE give on this page a sketch 
of the transfer of the crew of the 
Virginius to the Ossipee, a short 
time previous to the foundering of 
that ill-omened ship, in the gale of 
December 26, near the entrance to 
Wilmington Harbor. The story of 
her last voyage may be briefly told, 
Immediately after her surrender the 
Virginius proceeded from Bahia 
Honda to the Dry ‘Tortugas, under 
convoy of the Despat A. Even at 
the time of her departure from Ba- 
hia Honda all her sections below 
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contained water, and she continued leaking badly. 
By the time she had reached the Dry Tortugas 
the fires were nearly extinguished, and were soon 
after entirely quenched by the rapid and steady 
influx of water. Workmen were immediately 
sent on board from the United States steamer Os- 
sipee, which had been dispatched from Key West 
to receive her. The Virginius was found to be in 
a most thoroughly dilapidated condition. Her 
hatches were removed, the sky-lights broken, the 
companion-ways shattered, the compasses muti- 
lated, and the furniture overturned and damaged. 
Every thing was ruined. In the bow of the steam- 
er was a large leak, which had been stopped with 
hydraulic cement. ‘This, however, had been de- 
tached, and allowed the water to rush in with 
great rapidity. The iron-work near this leak 
had become somewhat corroded. The forward 
compartment was nearly one-third filled with wa- 
ter, and there was no way of pumping it dry. 
Bailing seemed not to reduce it in the least. 

On the 19th she was pronounced fit to go to 
sea, and although Lieutenant-Commander Da- 
vip C. Wooprow, who had been appointed to 
take charge of her; was doubtful of her ability to 
make the voyage, the captain of the Ossipee de- 
termined to proceed. On the evening of the 
25th the Virginius became unmanageable. The 
water wzs up to within a few inches of her boiler 
fires, and gaining slowly. Her exhausted crew 
then determined to abandon her. For three days 
préviously they had been working with the water 
up to their knees, and many of them were so 
worn out as to be hardly able to stand. Early 
on the morning of the 26th a boat's crew put off 
from the Ossipee, and, at the risk of their lives, 
gallantly rowed through the mountainous waves 
to the rescue of their shipmates. The boat first 
took off.the landsmen, then the sailors, and after 
all the others were in safety the officers left the 

The last boat left the sinking ship 


Virginius, 
The Ossipee hove to after the en- 


at 8.30 a.M. 

tire crew of the Virginius was safely on board, 
and remained in the neighborhood to see what 
became of the vessel. At a little after 4 o'clock 
p.m. she began, to settle down in the water. At 
first she went down by the head, her forward 
compartments being stove and open. After the 
water had reached to above the paddle-boxes it 
rushed backward into the cabin, and, tearing out 
the compartment partitions, carried the ship 
down on an almost even keel. The place where 
she sank is in the shelter formed by the Frying- 
pan Shoals, near the entrance to Wilmington 
Harbor. The shoals form a breakwater, and 
often gave shelter to blockade-runners in the war. 
No papers of any description were taken from 


the sinking steamer. It is said there were im- 
portant documents on board. A barrel attached 
to a hawser marks the spot where she went down. 


PERSONAL. 





GENERAL ArTuUR, Collector of the Port, who 
has proved himself one of the most efficient and 
acceptable officials who have filled that position, 
has been compelled by the increasing exigencies 
of the government to extend the bounds of his 
domain, and take in the large edifice known as 
‘Post's Buiiding,”’ at the corner of Exchange 
Place and Hanover Street, for the accommoda- 
tion of one of the departments, General ARTHUR 
has introduced into the various departments un- 
der his control reforms that have been of prac- 
tical advantage to our merchants, and equally 
serviceable to the government. The time seems 
to have passed when political roughs can extort 
places in the Custom-house as a reward for fraud 
and trickery at caucuses and the polls, and Gen- 
eral ARTHUR is entitled to public approval for 
his share in efforts to eradicate the evil. 


--Davip M. HAL was in every respect an ob- 


jectionable person. They hung him a few days 
ago in Belmont, Nevada. When on the scaffold 
Davip M. asked for three cheers, a cigar, a min- 
ister, and a late New York paper. These re- 
quests, excepting the first, were deemed lauda- 
ble, and were gratified; after which, so far as his 
breathing was concerned, there was ‘a solution 


of continuity. 
—It is almost incredible the sum that is yearly 


flowing into our colleges as endowments. Not 
in England nor in any country in the world is 
this sort of benefaction making strides so gigan- 


tic as in the United States. The gifts of the 
COoRNELLS, the WELLSEs, the SrpLeys, the An- 
DERSONS, the Turrts, of Hopkins (who died 
recently, leaving 24,000,000 for a hospital and 
university), and seores of others, are princely in 
amount. During the year 1872 the sum of 
$4,493,000 was given or pledged to American 
colleges by various individuals. The largest 
beneticiaries were Yale College, to the extent 
of $196,284; Harvard, $158,075; Cornell Univer- 
sity, $185,000; and Wells College for Women, 


$100,000. In the Eastern and Middle States 
$1,767,800 were devoted to the construction of 
new college buildings, and $863,000 for the same 
purpose in the Western and Southern States. 
C'wenty-seven colleges during the same time 
added new departments, showing that the ad- 
vance in intellectaal equipment keeps pace with 


architectural accommodations. he twenty- 
seven new departments embrace law, medicine, 
journalism, meteorology, telegraphy, chemistry, 
and theology. Twenty-six colleges have added 
thirty-two new professorships. 

—The will of an eccentric citizen of Cornish 
New Hampshire, who made : ; to 
New Hampshire, who made a bequest of $1000 to 


the. town, the interest to be expended in flags 
to be unfurled in various parts of the town dur. 
ing pleasant weather, has been contested by his 


heirs on the ground that it provides for a useless 
expenditure. Judge Foster, of Concord, held 
differently, considering it to be a very proper 
bequest—one calculated to keep alive the spirit 
of union and patriotism: so the flags will con- 
tinue to wave. 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE was called upon 


recently to present prizes to the successful stu- 
dent at the Liverpool Institute. In the course 
of his speech he said that in asking him to pre- 


side, the directors of the institute ree 4 

the value of literary amusement as well ee le 
erary work, and they were willing that they 
should be told by him what might be, what 
should be, the results of such works as those to 


the production of which he had devoted him- 
self. It was impossible, he considered, to ex- 
aggerate the effects on the mind of the rising 
generation of works of imagination. They were 
the sermons of the present day, or, at any rate, 
the sermons which were listened to with the 
most rapt attention. 

—Philadelphia has its famous ‘Saturday Club, 
whose members are men of mark in law, litera- 
ture, journalism, finance, etc. Boston also has 
its “Saturday Club,” into which the writing 
element enters more notably. Among its mem- 
bers are H. W. Loncre.iow, O. W. HoLMEs, 
C. F. Apams, J. L. Motuey, R. H. Dana, J. T. 
Fretps, E. R. Hoar, J. 8. Dwieut, J. R. Low- 
ELL, E. P. Warpp_e, W. R. Hunt, B. Prerce, J. 
G. Wuirtrer, H. Gray, C. P. Perkins, C. W. 
Euror, F. H. Hepes, 8. G. Hows, E. Casor, C. 
E. Norton, and R. W. Emerson. Among those 
deceased who were members were HAWTHORNE, 
FELTON, and Aq@assiz, the latter during his life 
always taking the head of the table. 

—Mr. WED made a Christmas visit to his old 
acquaintances in Albany. His many friends will 
be glad to learn that his health has been steadily 
epi | for some time past. When the name 
of ‘Mr. WEED” is — alluded to, _— 
know who is meant as +5 ectly as when, in his 
lifetime, the Duke of Wellington was spoken 
of as “‘ The Duke.” 

—A correspondent of the Troy Times, alluding 
to the famous GRINNELL bankruptcy case before 
Judge BLATCHFORD, which has n finally ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all concerned, says, 
by way of illustrating the expenses of wee tyes 
in important cases, that ‘‘ this case brought six 
well-paid lawyers into court, whose fees were 
probably not less than $10,000, and the cost of 
the entire suit probably $50,000. The amount 
involved was $12,000,000—the largest sum ever 
brought before our bankruptcy courts.” The 
correspondent then makes the following state- 
ment: ‘Our best lawyers value their time at 
from $40 to $50 per hour. If, however, the case 
be one where $500,000 is at stake, then, instead 
of a mere $50, you will be expected to advance a 
retaining fee of $500, or perhaps $1000. This 
prevents any one from securing the services of 
the lawyer thus retained. Ifa lawyer, even after 
receiving such a fee, should win the case, he 
will expect from $10,000 to $15,000 additional. 
Our great lawyers demand pay commensurate 
with their reputation, and hence some of them 
can boast a practice worth $50,000 p © year. 
O’Conor, previous to his retirement, n ide an- 
nually, it is said, nearly four times th. t sum. 
Indeed, he was probably paid $200,000 for his 

services in the Jumen case. He is now worth 
more than $1,000,000, all of which he has made 
by his own genius and industry.”’ 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY, or Rev. ‘‘Canon’’ K1nGs- 
LEY, of Westminster Abbey, is to be the next 
European celebrity among us, and may be ex- 
pected within a week or two. He will lecture, 
though he comes not mainly for that purpose. 
Although as the author of Alton Locke and Hy- 
patia he has achieved literary distinction, he 
— famous as a preacher—one of the best, 
indeed, in England, and when he preaches in the 
Abbey, attracts large audiences. He is one of 
the chaplains in ordinary to the Queen, and has 
the reputation of having a very decided will of 
his own upon ecclesiastical and other matters. 
—Mr. Tuomas CARLYLE has again opened his 
mouth, or rather nibbed his pen, after many 
months of silence, and given to the public a 
pamphlet in which he justifies the Prussian gov- 
ernment in expelling the Jesuits. The pamphlet 
is addressed to the King of Bavaria, who, it is 
said, will not read it. On the other hand, the 
English have read it, but many of them do not 
agree with Mr. CARLYLE, taking the ground that 
the action of Prussia was unjust, because it pun- 
ished not only without convicting the sufferers 
of any offense, but without even charging them 
with any. The English Catholics oppose Bis- 
MARCK, while the great majority of the English 
Protestants are strongly in his favor. 
—Governor Booru, of California, just elected 
United States Senator for the full term of six 
years, is described by a prominent lawyer of San 
Francisco, in a letter to a gentleman of New 
York, as in many respects a very extraordinary 
man: ** Educated to the bar, he turned merchant, 
and acquired a fortune in business pursuits. He 
is a fine speaker, and whether addressing an au- 
dience on political or literary matters is elo- 
quent, thoughtful, and scholarly. He is an ar- 
dent advocate of civil service reform, and is re- 
garded by very Western people as the coming 
political leader in the war upon monopolies.”’ 

—The Boston Transcript has this curious *‘ per- 
sonal :”’ ‘“‘ At the present day, when comparative- 
ly few sons continue through life to occupy the 
houses erected by their fathers, the followin 
incident is worthy of record. in a town no 
twenty miles distant from Boston, on the 27th 
of November last, the family of a gentleman for- 
merly in business in our city, now residing in 
the old homestead on the farm inherited from 
his ancestors, sat down to the two hundred and 
nineteenth Thanksgiving dinner at which the 
household of some member of his family in the 
direct male line, for eight generations, had as- 
sembled under the same roof-tree. The house 
was built in 1654, and though it has since been 
frequently repaired and enl d, the old frame 
and rafters still remain. Proba VV not many cases 
of such an uninterrupted annual observance of 
our New England festival can be found.’’ 

—General WILLIAM O. BUTLER, who was & 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket 
with General Cass, has done a nice thing in his 
old age by accepting the ye ee J of the Car- 
roll County (Kentucky) Bible Society. 

—In Lord Witt1am LENNOX’s 
a Paragraph about usury, in which he says: 
‘Usury was forbidden by Parliament in 1341. 
Two shillings per week were given for a lean of 
£20 in 1260—about twenty-five per cent. Until 
the fifteenth century no Christians were allowed 
to receive interest of money, and Jews were the 
only usurers,.and therefore often banished and 
punished. In the reign of Henry VIII. interest 
was fixed at ten per cent. This was repealed 
by Epwarp VI., but re-enacted by EL1zaBETH. 
The statute of James I. reduced it to eight per 
cent., and it having been lowered during the 
omen to six per cent, was re-enacted after 
the Restoration; and lastly it was reduced by 

ANNE to five per cent.” 

—Emulous perhaps of the fame of Mr. Pga- 
BODY, the Earl of Shaftesbury is turning his at- 
tention to plans for practically ameliorating the 
condition of the poor. He has laid out in one 





of the southern suburbs of London a larg col- 





ony for working-men, intersected by new and 
beautiful streets, and adorned with bandsome 
and —— private and public buildings. This 
“industrial city’? occupies a plot of ground be- 
longing to the earl, of some forty acres in ex- 
tou and when his plans are finished there will 
be thereon about 1200 houses, of which some 350 
are already completed. The streets are thirty 
or forty feet wide, and planted with trees on 
either side, resembling miniature boulevards. 
The colony will have its own schools, baths, 
etc., but no dram-shops—and this is a great tri- 
umph for London, where the gin-mill generally 
goes in advance of other enterprises. Three 
acres in the middle of the “‘ city’’ are laid out in 
public gardens, containing a gymnasium in the 
centre. A co-operative store is to supply all 
wants at a mere living rate, so that the inhab- 
itants need not go out of their own limits for 
their ordinary household supplies. A ann 
room and mechanics’ institute were recently 
opened there, on which occasion the workmen 
made a gala time, and received their benefactor 
with hearty welcomes and a heart-felt address in 
return for his honest and intelligent effort to 
better the social condition of the laboring class- 
es. The earl has been in public life for forty- 
seven years, and has always acted with great in- 
dependence. His efforts in and out of Parlia- 
ment have been chiefly for the improvement of 
the social condition of the working classes, no 
man having taken more pains to inform himself 
of the actual condition of the mass of the people 
in England. He is a very religious man, and a 
prominent member of all those religious socie- 
ties which are founded on a broad basis. 

—A mot of the late Dr. NELATON, the pre-em- 
inent su n of France, comes in a late French 

r. fter pp er ie had secured a foot- 
ho d in France a doctor of that school, rubbing 
* hands with —— said Se we ag 
“You see, we are gainin und ev ay.’ 
““Yes—in the cemeteries, aided inaton. ° 

—Mr. Tuomas P. Ramspe.., of Newburgh, 
New York, has done a nice and pleasant thin 
in sending to the Central Park a fine ro 
Kerry cattle, imported by him from Ireland. 
The bull, “Paddy,” and cow, “ Kathleen,” are 
respectively four and five years old, and are the 
smallest pair of cattle of their age in America. 

—Some one in the 7% Bar magazine, with 
a taste for ferreting out things, has commenced 
at the first NaPoLEon, who was, he says, “‘ nei- 
ther dark nor fair. He had dark chestnut hair, 
eyes gray, complexion of a pale brown, without 
any red in it, and a smooth skin. The brain was 
large; the skull belon to the it devel- 
opment ever known. is circulation was slow, 
the pulse counting forty beats a minute; he per- 
spired little, and was insensible alike to heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst; his chest was prom- 
inent, and his limbs well proportioned; his 
height was five feet two inches. Of a lymphatic 
temperament, he could support alike excess of 
physical and mental exertion. It was a con- 
stitution of granite. Warm baths, coffee, and 
strong wines restored his circulation. His in- 
tellect was vast and many-sided, applying itself 
to details and generalizations; made up of pro- 
digious memory, that rapidly took account of 

lace, number, and cause, and the bearings of 

hings; a genius, in fine, eminently practical 
and positivist. Dissimulation, an extraordinary 
power of generalization, and a sluggish temper- 
ament, make up this wonderful man : these qual- 
ities are the sources of his tness.’’ 

—JEFFERSON Davis once concluded a h 
on slavery with a threat that if the North did 
not yield to the demands of the South, the 
States of that section would depart “like the 
ten tribes of Israel;’? whereupon the late Joun 
P. Have sprang to his feet, and in his full, rich 
voice said, ‘‘ And what became of the ten tribes 
of Israel? Dispersed, scattered, lost, and no one 
knows what became of them; but the ark of the 
covenant of the living God remained with the 
tribe of Judah.” 

—A more striking instance of the vicissitudes 
of fortune could scarcely be imagined than that 
which may be seen any day in the streets of 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia. It is that of an 
old, slender, poorly dressed man, who walks in 
a painful shuffling manner, and halts frequently 
to take breath. He is very solitary, and few 
speak to him. Many rd him curiously, but 
only the beggars approach him. He is a forgot- 
ten emperor. He has ruled one of the oldest 
and most powerful nations in the Old World. 
In 1834 he ascended the throne of the proud 
Hapssurcs as the Emperor FERDINAND, and 
had for his Prime Minister the subtle and cruel 
METTERNICH. He reigned, but did not rule. 
METTERNICH attended to state affairs, while the 
a whose intellect is not of the brightest, 
made, like Louis XVII., a workshop of his pal- 
ace. The one was a first-rate locksmith, but a 
poor king; the other, the shadow of an emper- 
or, but a most excellent cabinet-maker. Such 
are the pranks that the accident of birth some- 
times plays. Poor old FERDINAND was deposed 
on the revolution of March, 1848, and retired 
to Prague, where, unremembered even by his 
family, he lives a solitary and abstemious life. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Proressor F. B. Hoven, who for many years 
has been meteorologist to the State of New 
York, has presented a valuable paper on the duty 
of governments in aiding in the preservation 
of woodlands. Professor Hoven states that the 
extensive data at his command, although they 
reveal great irregularities in the rain or snow 
fall of any given locality, do not justify us in 
supposing that in the general ave of periods 
the amount is sensibly increasing ordiminishi q 
although they do show a tendency to drought in 
some cases for a series of years together. This 
growing tendency to floods and droughts he 
ascribes directly to the clearing up of wood- 
lands, by which the rains quickly find their way 
to the streams, and swell them into destructive 
floods. The various considerations presented 
by Professor Hove show how difficult a prob- 
lem it is to increase the extent of the American 
forests, but he says he has confidence in the abil- 
ity of the American people to work out a prac- 
tical system adapted to our social organization 
and our general theory of law. We must begin 
at the centre of power, and make the ple 
themselves familiar with the facts and de a> 
cessities of the case, and he considers that much 
may be done by wang Se sale valuable 
timber lands, by exempting from taxes the lands 
planted for timber, and lastly, by requiring that 





the elements of science, so far as they apply to 
forestry, be taught in the public pm Mead 





A meeting of scientific gentlemen interested 
in the establishment of on lenusneineel system 
of weights and measures, that shall be intelligi- 
ble and appreciable by all, was called, at the re- 
quest of President F. A. P. BARNARD, to meet 
at Columbia College on the 30th of December. 
Among the names mentioned as —— to at- 
tend and take part in the proc ings of this 
meeting are some of the most eminent scientists 
of the United States, such as Henry, Gvyor, 
HILGarD, NewTon, Dana, ALEXANDER, etc. 





The investigations that have of late years be 
made into the mysteries of the Great Pyramid 
of Ghizeh have received a great impetus from 
the accurate measurements and studious labors 
of Professor P1azz1 SmytuH, director of the ob- 
servatory at Edinburgh. Professor H. L. Smira 
of Louisville, has also taken up the subject, and 
communicated to the Journal of Science many 
interesting compgrisons and coincidences that 
have occurred to him, his reports being based 
mostly upon the measurements of his predeces- 
sors. Professor SmiTH has opened a new path 
of investigation in giving special attention to 
the “ Queen's Chamber,” as distinguished from 
the so-called ‘King’s Chamber” and the pas- 
sages aang thereto, on which Pazzi SmyTH 
and others bestowed most of their study. It 
may be known to some of our readers that on 
entering the Pyramid, at the opening most easily 
accessible to visitors, one passes down nearly to 
the level of the base of the monument, and then 
rises at an a angle to the level of the King’s 
Chamber. Half-way up the ascent to this cham- 
ber we proceed along a horizontal way 
to the Queen’s Chamber, which is situated more 
nearly in the very heart of the structure. While 
Professor SMITH is very cautious in expressing 
any opinion as to the original design of the 
Pyramid, we may safely conclude that he is al- 
most persuaded to believe that the Great Pyra- 
mid was designed for the preservation of certain 
important metrological standards, and for the 
purpose of perpetuating in stone to all time 
some remarkable astronomical truths and high 
mathematical calculations. As to the source 
whence the builders of the Pyramid derived 
their knowledge we can only speculate; yet it 
seems necessary to admit the fact that they act- 
ually were in possession of it, whether as the 
result of their own unaided investigations, or 
actually given to them by inspiration. The unit 
of measure adopted by the Pyramid builders 
seems to have differed but very little from the 
British inch—926 British inches being equal to 
925 Pyramid inches. The ancient builders ap- 
pear to have endeavored to establish the Pyra- 
mid exactly in latitude 30°; and in their en- 
deavor to do so have found it necessary to ex- 
tend to the northward the boundary of the hill 
on which it was established, having used the 
chippings of the stones for this purpose. In 
the dimensions and position of the Queen’s 
Chamber Professor SmiTH concludes that the 
builders employed the star Alpha Draconis, and 
Eta Tauri, the brightest star of the Pleiades, as 
the starting-point in their astronomical meas- 
urements, and that the time of building must 
have been about the year 2100 B.c. - This latter 
date, however, depends entirely upon modern 
astronomical measurements, which, it must be 
remembered, do not afford so secure a basis for 
a retrospective calculation of this nature as is 
necessary to an accurate determination of the 
very century in which the Pyramid was built. 
In certain relations between the dimensions of 

rtions of the Queen’s Chamber Professor 

MITH finds evidence that the builders were ac- 
quainted with what is known as the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle to 
within the one-millionth part of its value. 





The Pai ayan government has authorized 
an exploration of its territory and resources, 
and for the ey oy has appointed a commission 
consisting of Mr. CHARLES TwiITE, geologist, 
Mr. a ere a = — JOHN- 
STON, geographer. eir first report is expected 
by October, 1874. 4 


Ocean Highways announces the death, the 29th 
of April last, on the Nova Zembla coast, of Cap- 
tain Stvert ToBIESEN, a distinguished Norwe- 
gian arctic explorer. He appears to have been 
one of the unfortunate crew of the Norwegian 
vessels which were beset in the ice near the 
Birch Islands, most of whom died of scurvy. 
They lived on seal blubber and bear meat for a 
time, but later had only a little salted and half- 
rotten bear flesh. It is to Captain Tosresen 
that we owe the discovery of Wiche’s Land in 
1871, when he reached almost the same latitude 
near Spitzbergen as that at.ained by PaYer in 
the same year. 





Professor WHITTLESEY has given a paper on 
the fluctuation of the level of Lake Superior—a 
subject specially studied by him many years ago, 
and which has as yet received but slight elucida- 
tion. Inhis present communication he has con- 
fined himself to the consideration of those fluc- 
tuations which are not —_ transient, but also 
occurring with the larity of a wave—those 
low pendulum-like pulsations which are proba- 
bly common to all the lakes, but are most no- 
ticeable in Lake Superior. Until a better theory 
can be found, he adopts the explanation that 
these undulations are caused by atmospheric 
movements. 





There has been a question whether man actu- 
ally lived in Europe before the glacial epoch, 
Mr. A. R. WALLACE content that there is no 
evidence of it, and that, even if he did, the ac- 
tion of the ice sheet would probably have oblit- 
erated all record of his existence. Some light 
has been thrown upon this problem by the re- 
sults of the examination of the Victoria Cave, 
near Settle,in Yorkshire. A careful exploration 
of a bone bed in the cave, situated at a consider- 
able depth below the other deposits, brought to 
view hyena dung, broken bones, and teeth. 
Among other objects found in this deposit were 
the remains of the mammoth, two species of 
bear, the cave ‘hyena, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the bison, and the stag—representing the fauna 
of the river gravels of the south of England. 

Among the articles found was one bone which 
was not identified at first, but which has lately 
been determined by Mr. Busk to be a portion of 
an unusually clumsy human fibula, similar to 
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same bone in the Mentone skeleton. There 
poodben to be no —_— of the a 
ity of this bone with those just mention The 
most interesting point connected with this dis- 
covery, however, is the fact that the edge of the 
bed containing the human bone and those of 
the other mammalia named is overlaid by a bed 
of stiff glacial clay containing ice-scratched boul- 
ders. This is cevered by a great thickness of 
talus from the superincumbent cliffs, which it- 
self has been sccumulating for a very long period 
of time. This clay is probably the remains ofa 
lateral moraine left by a glacier or ice sheet, 
which would show that the remains of the older 
mammals and of man are of an age anterior to 
the great ice sheet of the Irish Sea basin. The 
complete absence over co-extensive areas in the 
north of Europe of the paleolithic implements 
occurring in the south seems to indicate the re- 
moval of paleolithic man from those areas by 
the ice sheet, and appears to carry the period 
back anterior to the ice sheet—that is, to inter- 


glacial, if not preglacial, times. 


atter of interest in relation to deep-sea 
aa. we learn, that the sounding-lines 
used by the Challenger have proved to be ex- 
tremely efficient—indeed, far superior to those 
previously employed for the purpose. These 
are composed of the best Italian hemp, which, 
when made up, has but few protruding ends of 
fibres, and these are well rubbed down with bees- 
wax and sweet-oil in equal proportions. The 
advantage of this preparation may be seen from 
the fact that there is a difference of seventeen 
to twenty per cent. in the time of going down 
in favor of those which are so treated. 
The number of threads also is somewhat 
eater. Thus the ordinary deep-sea line here- 
fofore used by the London Admiralty has about 
eighteen threads, and weighs twenty-three 
pounds fourteen ounces to the hundred fath- 
oms, with a circumference of 1.065 of an inch, 
the breaking strain being 630 pounds. The new 
line has twenty-seven threads, with a weight of 
eighteen pounds nine ounces per hundred fath- 
oms, with a circumference of one inch, and a 
breaking strain, when wet, of 1559 pounds. The 
new medium line of eighteen threads weighs 
twelve pounds eight ounces to the hundred fath- 
oms, with a circumference of 0.8 of an inch, and 
has a breaking strain, when wet, of 1211 pounds. 
The new cod line, weighing six pounds four 
ounces per hundred fathoms, has a breaking 
strain of 777 pounds instead of 252 pounds, as in 
the ordinary line. Thus with a decrease of fif- 
teen per cent. in weight of material used an in- 
crease of strength has been gained of between 
100 and 200 per cent. 


“ Inconnection with the question of the i- 
ble injury to ocean cables by the action of sub- 
marine animals, to which we have already called 
attention in our es, it is stated that when 
the French Atlantic cable, laid in 1869, was late- 
ly raised at one point for repairs about 112 miles 
west of Brest, it was found perforated by small 
boring mollusks, apparently of the genus Xylo- 
phaga. The outer covering of the cable con- 
sisted of tarred Manilla hemp, and was bored 
occasionally by round holes, in which their 
shells were found. In some places they had 
passed through the outer covering, and between 
the iron wires to the gutta-percha core, and in 
seme instances they had actually made numer- 
ous shallow indentations, and laid bare the wire. 
Wherever examined the cable was found cover- 
ed by adhering masses of bryozoa, etc., which, 
however, appeared to produce no injury. 





The success of Professor G. W. Hoven, of the 
Dudley Observatory, in constructing self-record- 
ing barometers and thermometers, lends addi- 
tional interest to his announcement of the suc- 
cessful construction of an automatic evapome- 
ter and rain-gauge. The apparatus consists of 
a vessel two feet square and one foot deep, sus- 
pended on levers, and held in equilibrium by a 
small spring, the amount of change in the weight 
of the mass, either from rain-fall or Sao, 
being indicated on the scales of a delicate bal- 
ance. In order to secure the mechanical record 
of the hourly variations in the weight of the 
vessel and of its contents, the professor causes 
the lever to vibrate between two platinum 
points so placed that whenever a change in the 
es of the vessel by a given amount (say ten 
grains) takes place a magnetic circuit will be 
established, passing through an electro-magnet. 
A micrometer screw will then be operated by 
means of clock-work, thereby tracing a curve 
on a revolving drum, precisely as in the case of 
the self-recording barometer and thermometer. 


We have already given a notice of the appear- 
ance of the first volume of the final report upon 
the geology of Ohio, by Professor NEwBERRY, 
* and we have now to chronicle the publication 
of the first volume of the series of reports on the 
paleontology, a work of very great scientific 
value. It embraces three sections: first, a de- 
scription of the invertebrate fossils of the Si- 
lurian and Devonian system, by Professor F. B. 
MEEK; second, descriptions of the fossil fishes, 
by Professor NEWBERRY; and third, descriptions 
of fossil plants, also by Professor NEWBERRY. 
The volume is fully illustrated by forty-eight 

lates, representing the new and more interest- 

g species. As the first systematic account of 
the fossil remains of the State, this volume has a 
ou importance, since, although descriptions 

a large number of species have been actually 
published, they are scattered through the trans- 
actions of societies and scientific serials at home 
and abroad, requiring a large library for their 
study. The concentration of this information 
in the volumes of the report, with new descrip- 
tions and res, together with large numbers 
of new species, brings the means of prosecuting 
such inquiries within the reach of any one. 

Reference is made by Professor NEWBERRY, in 
his introduction, to some interesting points con- 
nected with the vertebrate fossils of the State; 
among others to the discovery, by Mr. J. H. 
Kurppakt, of twelve nearly complete skeletons 
of the fossil peccary — Dicetyles compressus—a 
species hitherto known only from scattered frag- 


ments. 

In a notice of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
we inadvertently mentioned that the fossil plants 
were to be worked up by Professor LesquEREUX. 
This was, of course, an error on our part, as Pro- 
fessor NEWBERRY, the head of the survey, is him- 
self one of our h t authorities on this sub- 
ject, and shares with LESQUEREUX the 
pre-eminence in this respect. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Queen Victoria has appointed the Rev. Dr. 
Tay.or, the parish minister of Crathie, in Scot- 
land, one of her chaplains. It was in his church 
that she partook of the Communion with Pres- 
byterians. Before leaving Balmoral for Wind- 
sor the Queen placed in the Crathie church two 
stained-glass windows, one in memory of the 
Prince Consort, and the other in memory of the 
late Dr. Norman M‘Leop, of Glasgow. 





The loss of the steam-ship Ville du Havre was 
commemorated by a service of unusual solemni- 
ty in the Church of Notre Dame, Havre, on the 
8th of December. All the ships in the harbor 
hung their flags at half-mast, various mercantile 
houses were draped in mourning, and the mu- 
nicipal and other authorities, as well as Captain 
ScrmontT and other survivors from the wreck, 
were present, 





On December 16 a meeting was held in Peoria, 
Illinois, by Bishops Cummins and Caeney, for 
the purpose of organizing a Reformed Episcopal 
church. The building in which the meeting 
was held was filled with a large congregation. 
After an explanatory address by Bishop Cum- 
mins, the Rev. A. G. TynG announced that a 
Reformed nee church would be at once 
organized. Subscriptions were taken for the 
support of a pastor. On December 18, at a 
meeting of the male members of St. George’s 
Chapel, Chicago, of which the Rev. Cuaries H. 
TUCKER is tor, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That this society be called the Em- 
manuel Reformed ms ay burch; and that we 
adopt the doctrine, worsh P and government of this 
Reformed Episcopal Church.” 


The lecture of Professor Max MULLER in West- 
minster Abbey on missions has elicited no little 
comment. The London Guardian says: ‘The 
true question is, on what possible ground the 
introduction of a layman into the church as a 
lecturer can be defended except the ground that. 
a dean is absolute, and that the Dean of West- 
minster, in particular, occupies a position en- 
tirely independent of ordinary Church law ana 
Church authority.’ Other English papers take 
a@ more moderate view of this innovation upon 


old usages. 


The Pope’s Encyclical was suppressed in Ger- 
many. e edition of the Cologne Gazette con- 
taining the translation of it was confiscated. 
The Pope has written to Archbishop Lepo- 
CHOWSKI, offering him apartments in the Castel 
Gondolf in case of his expulsion from Posen. 
The archbishop has declined the offer. Late re- 
are state that he will take refuge in Belgium. 

he war between Germany and the bishops still 
rages on every side. The Bishop of Trier has 
been fined thalers for instituting eighteen 

riests. The Minister of Pablic Worship has 
ssued a circular to the provincial officials di- 
recting them to enforce strictly the new laws 








t all refractory prelates. 


The two parties in the Reformed Church of 
France have parted from each other. At the 
Synod held early in December last a letter was 

resented from ninety-four pastors and as many 
aymen asking the assembled body to vote an 
amicable separation. This was declined, though 
the propriety of the parting of the liberals from 
the orthodox was recognized. 








The Full Mall Gazette gives an amusing ac- 
count of the interview of the English Non-con- 
formist ministers who attended the Evangelical 
Alliance with Henry Warp Beecuer. They 
were deputed to invite him to preach the annual 
sermon before the London Missionary Society 
next May. They met him immediately after he 
had delivered his address on ‘‘ The Pulpit of the 

.”? “ After a formal introduction to each 
minister,’ says the Full Mall, “one followed 
the other in set oye urging him to accept 
the invitation. Like many other clever men, 
Mr. BeecHER probably prefers to talk much to 
others than to be much talked to, so he tired 
under this infliction, and just as one of the 
gravest members of the deputation , in 
measured co support the petition of 
his brethren, the New York divine cut in, and 
said, ‘I ‘wr I should like to go to England 
very well if it wasn’t for the preaching! The 
solemn delegates looked at one another in dis- 
may, and were still more appalled when Mr. 
BEECHER put on a very unclerical, military- 
looking cloak, with a wide-awake hat, and sat 
down on the table, dangling his legs a few inch- 
es from the floor. There was an embarrassing 

use, says a New York correspondent of the 
Bhemicld Telegraph, who a to be in Mr. 
BEECHER’S confidence, an gives a graphic de- 
scription of the interview, ‘and I really think 
Mr. Beecuer was afraid that somebody would 
suggest prayer.’ His object was to break 
through the English primness and stiffness, to 
dispel a too clerical atmosphere, and ‘joke the 
English ministers down into naturalness.’ But 
as he only partially succeeded in this enterprise, 
he said, seriously, ‘I can’t preach up to great 
expectations. I can only talk, and I must talk 
naturally; so I might disappoint you all.’ ‘Ah!’ 
then replied one of the deputation, kindling up, 
‘but that’s just what we want. Your natural- 
ness has been a revelation to me, and I want it 
to be a revelation to our young ministers.’ So 
English divines next May will be able to study 
pulpit oratory from Mr. Bercuer’s point of 
view ; and if he teach any considerable number 
of them to be easy and natural without being 
coarse or vulgar, he will perhaps do even a 
oe service to Christians than to the hea- 

en. 


The Rev. Father Puexan, of St. Louis, who 
was so conspicuous in the recent meeting of the 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, where our 
common-school system was roundly denounced, 
delivered a characteristic lecture on education 
on the evening of December 14. Its chief pointa 
are the denial of the State’s t to educate, 
and the infamous character of the American 
school system. On the question of right Fa- 
ther PHELAN takes the broad ground that every 
human being to the Church, meaning 
thereby his own. “The Church”’ (we quote his 
language) “claims the divine right to educate 
the young; she claims the child from the woman 
that she confers baptism on, The State disputes 
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her claim, and by sheer brute force tears from 
her bosom her heaven-given offspring. ‘The 
child is mine,’ says the State, ‘and I will be re- 
sponsible for its training; all you claim the 
right to bestow I will myself confer; under my 
oe ion _we ~ ~ ye ad place for your minis- 
ons.’ Isn’ at a 
in the Bieta? rption of the Church 

Like his associates of the priesthood, Father 
PHELAN, in order to make out a case against the 
public-school system, charges that American so- 
ciety is the most corrupt on the earth. This is 
his indictment: 

““ We can challenge the civilized world to pro- 
duce a criminal record darker or more grandly 
flagitious than our own. There is no crime 
known within the scope of human weakness 
and daring that is not daily perpetrated in our 
midst. There are more murders, rapes, arsons, 
embezzlements, and defalcations ; more cursing, 
false swearing, vulgarity, to be heard, seen, and 
met in America than would damn the oldest na- 
tion in the world; and to eradicate this we must 
begin with the children.”’ 

When it is remembered that these accusations 
are made by a foreigner, who will most probably 
never be naturalized, against a people who have 
given a refuge and a home to him and several 
millions of his countrymen, its indecency will 
be readily appreciated. It is unnecessary to den 
the assertion; and it is a well-established fac 
that crime in the United States is committed 
mostly by that part of our population which 
Father PHELAN is doing his utmost to keep out 
of the schools. Father PHexan sees, in the fu- 
ture, the nation extinct and the Church triumph- 
ant, for ‘“‘the Church will continue to curse 
secularized education long after the American 
people have departed for their happy hunting- 
grounds.”’ 





The work of foreign Christian missions, as 
carried on by the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, shows for the year 1873 most en- 
couraging progress. Eight hundred laborers 
are in the service of the Presbyterian Board ; 
forty-five missionaries have been sent out dur- 
ing the year; 36,000,000 of pages were issued 
from “‘ the different presses under the care of 
the board.’”’ Of the missionaries in foreign 
fields, some have been in the service fort 
years; in some cases mission work has descend- 
ed from parents to children. It is reported also 
that the leading foreign missionary societies of 
Great Britain advanced in their receipts during 
the last year nearly $300,000. 





It is reported by cable that on the 22d of De- 
cember the Pope created a number of new car- 
dinals. The London Tablet. says: ‘‘ There is 
some discrepancy between the lists of names, 
but all accounts agree that Monsignor Cu1e1— 
who is to remain at Paris as pro-nuncio, for a 
cardinal can not be a nuncio—Monsignor Fat- 
CINELLI, nuncio at Vienna, Monsignor OREGLIA 
DI SANTO STEFANO, nuncio at Lisbon, Monsign- 
or Francat, formerly nuncio at Madrid, and 
the Archbishop of Paris, are to receive hats. 
Some accounts add the Archbishop of Cambrai 
—a very probable appointment—and the Bishop 
of Valencia, in Spain ; and the other names men- 
tioned are Monsignors GIANELLI, Pacca, and 
MARTINELLI, the Archbishop of Salzburg, the 
Primate of Hungary, the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
and F. Tarquin, 8.J. Further consistency is 
ey to the report by the announcement that a 

ull has been published abrogating the ordinary 
ceremonial in use at the creation of cardinals. 
It is further stated that the foreign cardinals 
now to be created are selected directly by the 
Holy See, and not on the recommendation of 
their respective governments.” 





The Italian government continues its sale of 
the property of the religious orders in Rome. 
A Catholic correspondent. reports the following 
since the seizure of the houses of the Jesuits: 
“ Possession was taken on the Ist of December 
of six convents—namely, that of the monks of 
St. Jerome, at Sant’ Onofrio, where Tasso died ; 
the Trinitarian Convent of St. Grisogono; the 
Hospital of St. Giovanni della Malva; Sta. Maria 
della Scala of the Carmelite Monks ; the Convent 
of Dominican Nuns at 88. Dominic and Sixtus, 
on the Quirinal, and that of the Carmelite Nuns 
of St. Teresa, also on the Quirinal. Two days 
afterward four Augustinian convents were seized 
—that, namely, of monks at St. Agostino and at 
St. Maria del Popolo, and those of Augustinian 
Nuns delle Vergini, and at the Longara. On the 
4th of December four convents of nuns were seized 
—namely, St. Cosimato of Franciscans of St. 
Clare, Sta. Caterina da Siena of Dominicans, the 
Carmelite nunnery at Sta. Maria Maddalena dei 
Pazzi, and the Augustinian nunnery of S88ma An- 
nunziata. The furniture, etc., of the Collegio 
Romano was set up for sale on the 2d of Decem- 
ber. The fourth public sale of lands under the 
Giunta was advertised for the 15th of December, 
and will comprise the lands of the Irish prelates, 
and houses and lands belonging to the Minor 
Chierici of 8t. Lorenzo in Lucina.”’ 





A very important document upon the doc- 
trine and practice of confession in the Church 
of England has been published in the London 
Times. It is signed by a number of well-known 
clergymen, among whom are Archdeacon DEn- 
ison, Canon Kina, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Canon Lippow, of St. Paul’s, London, the Rev. 
A. H. Mackonocnt®, and Dr. Pusey. by) wong 
made by the signers is thus stated: ‘* While, 
then, we hold that the formularies of the Church 
of England do not authorize any priest to teach 
that private confession is a condition indispen- 
sable to the forgiveness of sin after baptism, and 
that the Church of England does not Tastify any 
parish priest in requiring private confession as 
a condition of receiving Holy Communion, we 
also hold that all who, under the circumstances 
stated, claim the privilege of private confession, 
are entitled to it, and that the clergy are direct- 
ed under certain circumstances to ‘move’ per- 
sons to such confession.” 

As to the twe other points—the force of the 
absolution pronounced by the priest, and the 

roper occasions for confession—they hold the 
following: 

“In our ordination as priests of the Church 
of England the words of our Lord to His Apos- 
tles, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ze retain, they are retained,’ 
were applied to us ndividually. us it appears 
that the Church of England considers this com- 
mission to be not a temporary endowment of the 


Apostles, but a gift lasting to the end of time. 
It was said to each of us, ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands,’ and then followed 
the words, ‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven; and whose sins thon dost retain, 
they are retained.’ ” 

And in: 

“Tn ne words forgiveness of sins (as” used 
in the Book of Common Prayer) is ascribed to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, yet the priest, — by 
a delegated authority, and as an instrument, does 
through these words convey the absolving grace; 
and secondly, that the absolution from sins can 
not be understood to be the removal of any cen- 
sures of the Church, because (a) the sins from 
which the penitent is absolved are presupposed 
to be sins known previously to himself and God 
only; (6) the words of the Latin form relating 
to those censures are omitted in our English 
form; and (c) the release from excommunica- 
tion is in Art. XXXIII. reserved to ‘a jndge 
that hath authority thereunto.’ ”’ 

After noting that the confession of the sick 
and of those who come to the Lord’s Supper is, 
under certain circumstances, advised by the for- 
mularies of the Church, the signers proceed to 
say: 
‘We would further observe that the Church 
of England has nowhere limited the occasions 
upon which her priests should exercise the office 
which she commits to them at their ordination ; 
and that to command her priests in two of ber 
offices to hear confessions, if made, can not be 
construed negatively into a command not to re- 
ceive confessions on any other occasions. But, 
in fact, the two occasions specified do practical- 
ly comprise the whole of the adult life.” 

These divines appear, therefore, to come to 
two conclusions: (1) That habitual confession, 
though not required, is yet not forbidden by the 
Church of England; (2) that the absolution of 
the priest is not merely a declaratory but a ju- 
dicial act, carrying with it absolving grace. The 
high reputation of the signers, both as scholars 
and clergymen, has drawn much attention to 
their declaration. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOwN.—That there is no 
accent so charming as that of a Frenchman who has 
had ayy mic of picking up his English pronuncia- 
tion in the blended society of a family from Somerset- 
shire, a family from Lancashire, a Scotch doctor, an 
Irish balf-pay officer, and a Bond Street jounger. That 
Plutus, Pluto, and Plutarch are only different names 
of the same female. That, ae a general rule, monkeys 
are extremely likely to be deficient in respect to their 
grandfathers. That when Saturn devoured his own 
children, a megatherium pie formed the second course 
of the dinner. That a geologist is very likely to be a 
partial uncle, because, though regardless perhaps of 
the fortunes of his nephew, be is sure to be properly 
attentive to the position of his gneiss. 

tail ieinaiiaimnaian 

“Develop your minerals,” is the Californian style 

of asking a person to pay his debts. 





Nor a Case or Neorssity—A cigar-case. 





How To make a LApy STICK OUT HER LITTLE Frxorr, 
—The best way of securing this effect ia to put on the 
finger in question a handsome diamond ring. The 
mere desire to display the diamond to the best ad- 
vantage is sure to make the lady stick out her little 
finger in the most charming manner possible. When 
the effect begins to fail, substitute another ring of 
ger brilliancy. Success must attend these repeat- 

‘orts. 





Tux ganest Rartway Acoment—A safe journey. 





A noisy Piroz or Crooxrry—The cup that cheers, 
>_>  — ---—— 

Doses General Birney'’s raid through Florida a 
bright little girl was found at one house, her parerte* 
having skedaddled. She did not know whether the 
troops were Union or rebel. Two fine d made 
their appearance while a conversation was being held 
with the child, and she informed one of her question- 
ers that their names were Gillmore and Beauregard 
“Which is the best dog?” asked a by-stander. “I 
don’t know,” said she; “‘they're both mighty smart 
dogs ; but they'll either of ‘em suck eggs if you don't 
watch ’em.” The troops left without ascertaining 
whether the family of which the girl was so hope- 
ful a scion was Union or rebel. 

Se 
There was a jolly woodman 
Was standin’ by a tree, 
When he spied an awful big bear 
A-coming right at he. 
The bear was ramparageous, 
The foam was on his lip, 
And full = of prairie 
He clea at every akip. 








Hotel-kcepers are people we have to put up with. 





As a fashionable young lady, fresh from boarding- 
—_—< came to her honest father's breakfast-table, 
in of speaking English and saying, ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing,” she spoke French and said, “ jour.” “Of 
course, the bone’s yours, if you say #0,” responded the 
practical old gentleman, as he handed her the ossified 
portion of the beefsteak. 


A Scottish minister being one day engaged in visit- 
ing some members of his flock, came to the door of a 
house where his gentle tapping could not be heard for 
the noise of the contention within. After waiting a 
little he opened the door and walked in, saying, with 
an authoritative voice, “‘ 1 should like to know who ia 
the .head of this house.” ‘‘ Weel, Sir,” said the hus- 
band and father, “ if ye sit down a wee we'll maybe be 
able to tell ye, for we're just trying to settle that 
point.” 








When ie a lawyer most like a mule 7—When he draws 
up a conveyance. 





A oreat Harpsuir—An iron steamer. 





The color of the wind was discovered by the man 
who went out and found it blew. 





There was a fellow in a certain neighborhood in 
Arkansas who was suspected of sheep-stealing. At 
last a planter, me | through the woods, pereeived the 
su: ted individu emerge from the woods, and aft- 
= bees round to see that'no one was near, walk 


fronting the thief, exclaimed, “‘ Now, Sir, I have got 
you. You can not get off; you are canght in the act.” 
‘What oa indignantly inquired the thief. “ Why. 
ng,” 


can 
citizen with such a crime as a replied 
the gentleman with the penchant for muiton. “ Now 
will deny that I saw you kill that ?” asked 
the planter. “ No, Sir,” was the 
it, and I'd do it nm under the same cirenmstancee. 
Tl kill any body — that bites me as I’m going 
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“THE BLACK BENCH.” 


Ovr double-page illustration this week, en- 
graved from a Russian painting, represents a 
scene which is frequently witnessed in the village 
churches of Russia. Villagers who have been 
guilty of wrong-doing are compelled to appear 
on the “black bench” to receive reproof and ad- 
monition from the parish priest. The interior 
of the church is decorated with ships, paintings, 
and other gifts from the villagers. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
Rr rar Acruor or “Jown Havirax, Grnterman.” 
(Suggested by Holman Hunt's Picture.) 


[In this picture, now exhibited in London, Christ is 
represented as a young man working in a carpenter's 
t the close of the day. Weary with labor, he 
yes his arms above his head. The action throws 
upon the wall behind, his shadow, resembling that of 
one hanging upen a cross. His mother, kneeling be- 
fore a casket, where she has been examining the crowns 
brought by the Wise Men of the East, starts to see the 
omen. } 

Weary, half weary of the work of life, 
The just-begun and never-ended strife, 
O Son of Mary; 
Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter, 
God-given, twenty years agone, to her, 
His mother Mary. 
Jesus, the Lord's Anointed, free from sin; 
The Way, by which a far-off heaven we win, 
The Door, through which we all may enter in, 
Christ, Son of Mary. 


shoy 
stré 






Our days, Thon knowest, are short and full of woes, 
Our cross, like Thine, too soon its shadow throws, 
Tired Son of Mary: 
Our birth-crowns, that our mothers treasure up, 
Are melted oft into one bitter cup— 
- They drink, like Mary: 
And with dim, frightened eyes they also see 
The shadow of some strange accursed Tree, 
Where their dear sons give up the ghost, like Thee, 
Great Son of Mary. 


O full of life, with all life’s lawful joys 
Calling upon Thee in mellifluous noise, 

Fair Son of Mary; 
Full of man’s strength to do God's whole behest, 
The noontide labor bringing evening rest, 

Sweet Son of Mary; 
Yet through all this, love-wiser far than these, 
The shadow of the.Cross Thy mother sees 
In its unfathomable mysteries— 

Heart-piercéd Mary. 
But Thou, with those Divine eyes, free from fear, 
Thou seest the rest, remaining even here 

To Thee—and Mary, 
And all God's people, all His children poor, 
Whom Thou pamest brethren: knocking at their door, 

} Blessed Son of Mary: 

And, by-and-by, Thy earthly travail done, 
Death conaummating what Thy life begun, 
Thou'lt say, “‘Come unto Me, each weary one— 

I am Son of Mary.” 
© Son of God, and yet the woman’s seed, 
Bruise Thou our serpent sins, even though we bleed, 

Like Thee and Mary. 
Forgive if we, too, tired ere work be done, 
Look forward longing to the set of sun, 

Alone—no, Mary: 
And fn the day of evil, anguish-rife, 
Remember Through this our mortal strife, 
Lead us unto Thine everlasting life, 

Christ, Son of Mary. 


us! 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Sreancers anp Prrerms,” “Lapy Aun 

Levy's Sroxet,” “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” ETC 

= Sienna 
CHAPTER XXXIL 
BITTER AS ASHES, 

Lapy Porerran had been married three months. 
Two out of those three months she had spent at 
Perriam Place, end it seemed to her that her 
existence as Sir Aubrey’s wife was quite an old 
thing. * Lady Perriam, Sylvia, Lady Perriam.” 
She repeated the title to herself wonderingly 
sometimes. There was so small a ditference be- 
tween Lady Perriam and Sylvia Carew! The 
same discontent, the same unsatisfied yearnings, 


gnawed Sylvia's heart amidst the placid grand- 
eurs of Perriam Place as in the village school- 
Her ambition had been gratified be- 
yond her wildest dream, but its gratification had 
brought her so little! 

For a little while, just so long as novelty, like 
the bloom upon a peach, gave charm and beauty 
to her surroundings, she had believed it all-suffi- 
cient for content, nay, for happiness, to be mis- 
tress of Perriam Place; to be able to say my 
house, tny dressing-room, my boudoir, my gar- 
dens, my servants ; to be waited on by respectful 
attendants; to have a carriage at her command, 
aud to be called ‘my lady.” It was also very 
pleasant to have no rooms to clean, no dinners 
to cook, no cups and saucers or plates and dishes 
to wash after every meal—in a word, no daily 
routine of domestic labor. These were all on 
the credit side of her ledger. But, on the other 
side, the sum of her discontents swelled day by 
day. Novelty’s brief bloom soon faded from 
Perriam Place; the large empty rooms began to 
wear a dreary look; nay, at times, when she had 
been long alone in the drawing-room, there grew 
upon her a sense of some ghostly unseen pres- 
ence lurking in the background of that spacious 
saloon. She almost feared to look behind her 
chair lest she should see something—what, she 
had never imagined to herself. Sometimes she 
would glance nervously at one of those seven 
long windows, half fearing to see a strange face 


house. 


looking in at her—a face not of this earth. Per- 
haps the vicinity of so many dead Perriams in 
the little church-yard yonder below the Italian 


garden may have had something to do with this 
fancy. 

This stately solitude seen from the outside 
would have seemed perfect to the girlish eyes of 
Syhia Carew. It was the life that she would 


have asked for had some liberal fairy bade her 
choose her own destiny. But how many of us 
would choose wrong, were we permitted to select 
our own lot out of the urn of fate! He who 
shakes the lots in the urn alone knows what is 
good for us. - 
That splendid life, set round with worldly 
pomp, was very dismal for Sir Aubrey Perriam’s 
young wife, Sweet though it was to be free from 
menial labor, the days seemed long and empty 
without that sordid toil. Sylvia laid out a grand 
seheme for completing her education. She would 
read the Latin poets with the aid of grammar 
and lexicon, she would improve her German. 
Unhappily schemes such as these are apt to 
break down where there is no one to supervise 
the studies or sympathize with the student. Syl- 
via had worked desperately at German during 
Edmund Standen’s brief courtship, so that she 
might read the books he admired, and talk to 
him a little in that rugged language which has a 
force and power hardly found in more melodious 
tongues. Edmund had read Schiller’s ballads 
to her sometimes in their twilight dawdlings by 
streamlet or meadow, and to please him by her 
progress she had worked assiduously, and deem- 
ed the labor sweet. Now she yawned over the 
strong wine of that verse as if it had been the 
weakest milk and water of the Wordsworthian 
school—infinitely diluted Wordsworth. Nor did 
Horace’s odes, which had seemed full of grace 
and meaning when Edmund declaimed and ex- 
plained them, now appear any thing more than a 
string of nouns and adjectives, ablative absolutes 
and gerundives, worked into a distracting tangle. 
She might have obtained some kind of assist- 
ance from Mordred, but whenever she ventured 
to appeal to that authority, he meandered off 
into prosy criticism upon the bard, and insisted 
on entertaining Sylvia with a catalogue of edi- 
His own understanding was too weak for 


tions. 
a teacher. He could only repeat what he had 
read. Thns, after a month or so of systematic 


study, Lady Perriam lost heart, and only took 
up her books in a desultory manner, 

Sir Aubrey gave her no encouragement to 
study. He had the old-fashioned notion that a 





young woman should know how to make what 
nis grandfather had called ‘* puddens,” and be 
great in the still-room. If she hankered after 
higher accomplishments, she should paint flow- 
ers and butterflies upon velvet, or draw minute 
landscapes in pencil, to the injury of her sight, 
or paint feathers in the same minute style to 
adorn her friends’ albums. Then, to fill up the 
sum of her industrious days, she might do tam- 
bour-work, or “‘ Abraham and Isaac” in tent 
stitch, as the last Lady Perriam but one had 
done—a work of art which might be seen to this 
day in the Bolingbroke chamber. Of blue-stock- 
ings Sir Aubrey had a pious horror. 

**Look at Lady Mary Wortley,” he said, 
when he dissuaded Sylvia from the study of the 
Latin poets; ‘‘ she was vastly clever, but hardly 
respectable even at her best; and if the scandals 
of the period are to be believed, not overclean.” 

For music, vocal or instrumental, Sir Aubrey 
cared nota jot. He had bought a cottage piano 
at Sylvia's request, and it was permitted to stand 
in a corner by one of the fire-places in the saloon, 
where, in his heart of hearts, the baronet deemed 
it an eye-sore. He would ask Sylvia to sing to 
him every evening in exactly the same courteous 
tone; but he read the paper while she sang, and 
was rarely aware of the subject of her minstrelsy. 
Yet he thanked her with undeviating politeness 
when she closed the piano. 

The monotony of life at Perriam Place was 
far beyond any thing one could expéct in a mon- 
astery. ‘Those solemn abodes are subject to 
the intrusion of travelers, the inspection of a vic- 
ar-general, changes in administration even, feast- 
days, fast-days, retreats, an endless variety, as 
compared with life at Perriam, which was smooth 
and changeless as the bosom of a canal. The 
well-trained servants prepared and set forth each 
day’s meal in the same order. The same still- 
ness pervaded the stately mansion from day to 
day. The endless ticking of the Louis Qua- 
torze clock in the hall—a clock whose lacquered 
case was emblazoned with all the quarterings of 
the Perriams—seemed like a reminder of eter- 
nity. ‘‘Always the same, always the same,” 
said that solemn time-piece to Sylvia's weary ear. 
Semper eadem, Semper eadem. 

Sir Aubrey was never unkind to her; but, on 
the other hand, he was not the indulgent hus- 
band she had expected him to be. He was in 
no manner her slave; but, on the contiary, ex- 
pected and exacted perpetual obedience from 
her. He was rather like a kind father than a 
doting husband. He did not lavish his wealth 
upon her caprices, and, indeed, rarely granted her 
requests—though he always refused them with 
amiability. 

One day she ventured to suggest that they 
might lead a gayer life than their present exist- 
ence; that Perriam Place would seem all the 
pleasanter if it were occasionally filled with vis- 
itors. Sir Aubrey raised his eyebrows in placid 
astonishment. 

“*My love, are you not happy ?” he asked. 

Sylvia sighed, and replied that she was per- 
fectly happy. 

“‘Then why hazard our happiness by intro- 
ducing a foreign element into our lives? You 
have not been accustomed to a house full of vis- 
itors, neither have I. Since we are both happy, 
let us do our best to remain so.” 

Thus spoke the voice of age and wisdom; but 
youth's rebellious heart revolted against this sage 
decree. Tears of vexation started to Sylvia's eyes. 

“*T knew you lived here like a hermit while you 
were a bachelor,” she said: ‘* people used to talk 
enough about it, But I thought when you were 
married it would be different—that you would 
entertain the county people as other rich men 
do, and enjoy life a little.” 





hope the prospect of entertaining the 





coun was not your sole inducement to 

4 oma ife,” answered Sir Aubrey, with 
that air of offended dignity with which he armed 
himself at Sorry oe aoe 
joying life, I live my own life, which is to my 
mind the highest enjoyment possible to hu- 


manity. 
Sylvia shrugged her shoulders, and submit- |. ingly. 
ted. 


She was obliged to submit—had, indeed, 


discovered that life matrimonial was all submis-~ 


sion. Sir Aubrey was a kind but not an in- 
dulgent husband. ‘That enthusiasm which had 
led him to woo and wed a village school-master’s 
daughter had cooled a little now that she was his 
wife—his own property to the end of his days. 
It was not that he was in any manner disap- 
inted, or that his admiring affection for Sylvia 
ad grown cold. He was perfectly satisfied with 
his lot, supremely pleased with his fair young 
wife; but he meant to live his own life, and 
meant also that she should conform to that life, 
and not seek strange pleasures and amusements 
which would inflict trouble and vexation, as well 
as expense, upon him. 

The Perriam honey-moon had been a very 
quiet business. The entresol in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré was not the palatial home which 
Sylvia had supposed so great a man as Sir Au- 
brey would inhabit even in the land of the 
stranger. Sir Aubrey had taken his bride to all 
the usual shows—the Louvre, Luxembourg, the 
great old churches, where Sylvia gazed wonder- 
ingly at statues and gold and color, the Jardin 
des Plantes, the Hétel Cluny, Napoleon’s Mau- 
soleum, the fountains at Versailles, and the long 
terrace at St. Germains. All these things Sir 
Aubrey had shown her; but, wonderful and 
beautiful as they seemed to the untraveled rus- 
tic, a shadow of dullness hung over them all. 
The numerous churches tired her before she had 
seen half of them. The vast palaces, with their 
endless pictures, palled upon her weary senses. 
Sir Aubrey, with every wish to be kind, instruct- 
ive, and ex ry, always contrived to bring 
her away from the objects which most interest- 
ed her. He marched her from place to place. 
There was no lounging, no pleasant loitering. 
No long, sultry day dawdled away in that deep 
wood at St. Germains. Yet Sylvia fancied that 
she and Edmund might have so wasted a day 
had they two been bride and bridegroom. 

Sir Aubrey took his wife to the Théatre Fran- 
gais on one solitary occasion, to see Moliére’s 
Femmes Savantes, but put his veto against all 
other theatres as disreputable. 

The weather was sultry during the greater 
part of Sylvia’s honey-moon, and the great wide 
streets of the wonderful city were dim with a warm 
vapor that whispered of fevers and cholera. Sir 
Aubrey’s habits were early, and the evening, the 
only period when Paris is tolerable in summer- 
time, was a period of imprisonment for Sylvia. 
She was playing chess with her husband in the 
stifling little saloon by the light of a pair of wax- 
candles, while the city was gay with many voices, 
and music and light yonder on the boulevards, 
where the night wind blew freshly. Sylvia went 
back to England with the impression that Paris 
was a splendid city, but not a gay one. 

They returned to Perriam Place, and Sylvia 
received the homage and obeisance of the house- 
hold; and in the moment of that triumph it 
seemed to her an all-sufficing joy to be mistress 
of Perriam and all these dependents. Whatev- 
er surprise these domestics had felt at their lord’s 
strange marriage had been carefully smoothed 
out of their faces. They welcomed James Ca- 
rew’s daughter as respectfully as they could have 
welcomed Lady Guinevere herself. 

Those improvements and alterations which 
Sylvia had planned with so much satisfaction be- 
fore her marriage were not yet put in hand. In- 
deed, a very short space of married life had shown 
Lady Perriam how little power she had over her 
lord, and how little liberty of action she was like- 
ly to enjoy; and, perhaps even worse than this, 
how small was to be her command of money. 
She knew that her husband had wealth that sur- 
passed by tenfold the measure of his expendi- 
ture; yet she derived neither pleasure nor pow- 
er from his riches. 

He looked unutterable surprise the first time 
she asked him for money. 

‘*My dear child, what can you want with 
money ?” he asked, as if they had been on a desert 
island. where the circulating medium was useless. 

**J—I should like a little to spend,” Sylvia 
answered, childishly. She had not forgotten that 
wretched woman in Bell Alley, Fetter Lane. 
Tenderness of heart was not Sylvia's strong 
point, yet it irked her to live amidst all these 
solid splendors, satiated with temporal comforts, 
and to feel that in all likelihood her mother was 


starving. 

**To spend for the mere pleasure of spending,” 
said Sir Aubrey, like a wise father—one of dear 
Maria Edgeworth’s model parents, for instance 
—remonstrating with his little girl. ‘‘ My dear 
Sylvia, is not that rather a childish reason ?” 

‘* But I didn’t mean to say that. Of course I 
want the money, or I shouldn't have asked you 
for it. I thought you would give me an allow- 
ance, perhaps, when we were married.” 

**T have thought of that,” replied Sir Aubrey, 
as if it were a matter demanding profound con- 
sideration, ‘‘and I intend to do so—ultimately. 
But really your wants must be infinitesimal. You 
-have the dresses and other garments you bought 
before our marriage.” 

“‘The dresses are getting shabby,” said Syl- 
via. ‘‘I wore them all the time we were in 
Paris.” 

‘* A month,” said Sir Aubrey. ‘‘I have worn 
this coat nearly eighteen soothe,” 

“Then it’s time you had a new one,” cried 
Sylvia, sorely tried. “But I'll go on wearing 
my shabby dresses if you like. It doesn’t much 
a { never see any one except you and 

ordred. 





**T hope you have sufficient respect for me to 

as nicely to please me as you would to 

win the admiration of strangers,” returned Sir 
Aubrey, with an offended air. 

“*T can’t dress nicely without money to buy 

clothes,” replied Sylvia. ‘* Women’s dresses are 

not like men’s coats—they don’t wear everlast- 


“‘ Then it’s a pity women do not adopt more 
substantial materials. Neither the linsey-wol- 
seys our grandmothers wore for use, nor the 
brocades which they kept for state occasions, re- 
quired to be renewed every three months. The 
chairs in our bedrooms are covered with dresses 
of my grandmother’s. However, it is not your 
fault that the age is frivolous, and I can’t be 
angry with you for following the fashion of your 
day. I'll give you a check for twenty pounds, and 
before is gone I will arrange your allowance 
of pocket-money. ‘There, my love, don’t let me 
see any more tears in those pretty eyes.” 

Sir Aubrey wrote the check, and fancied that 
he had acted with supreme liberality. 

Sylvia sent half this money to Mrs. Carford, 
in the shape of a ten-pound note. She bought a 
dark silk dress with the remaining ten pounds, 
for, having talked of wanting a new dress, she 
was obliged to show Sir Aubrey that she had 
bought one. 

Shortly after this the baronet informed his wife 
graciously that he had decided upon allowing her 
two hundred a year, payable quarterly, for her 
personal expenditure, and this he evidently con- 
sidered a most liberal allowance, Sylvia thanked 
him warmly, cnd was indeed grateful for any 
thing which should be hers without question. 
All her dreams of refurnishing the library, and 
replacing the faded curtains in the saloon with 
amber satin, were quite over. She knew that in 
Sir Aubrey she had found a new master. It 
was a more exalted bondage than her servitude 
to her father, but it was bondage all the same. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THOU LOOK’ST 8O LIKE WHAT ONCE WAS MINE. 


Tre wears the beauty off all temporal bless- 
ings. That stately old yellow chariot, which had 
been at first a source of pride to Lady Perriam, 
by degrees became almost loathsome, so dismal 
were her lonely drives. Sir Aubrey preferred 
pottering about his farms on Splinter to prom- 
enades in the yellow chariot, so Sylvia had that 
equipage to herself and her own thoughts. It 
was like a state-prison upon wheels. Beautiful 
as was the scenery round Perriam, Sylvia soon 
grew weary of nature’s loveliness. Before she 
had been a month at the Place she knew the 
landscape by heart, the hill-sides from which she 
saw the distant sea, the ferny lanes down which 
the great coach went staggering and rumbling 
into pastoral valleys, whose cob-walled cottages 
looked the chosen abodes of peace and content- 
ment. 

Lady Perriam looked at those rustic houses 
with a strange, perplexed feeling. She had not 
been happy when she lived in a cottage, yet now 
that she inhabited a mansion, it seemed to her as 
if those humbler dwellings must hold the secret 
of happiness. She was very lonely. Her lord’s 
society gave her no delight, the park and gar- 
dens of Perriam Place became as a desert to her 
weary eyes. She paced the Italian terrace day 
after day, and looking down at the peaceful grave- 
yard below the marble balustrade, envied those 
Perriams who no longer knew life’s weariness. 

The few county families with whom Sir Aubrey 
condescended te maintain a tepid acquaintance 
paid their formal visits to the new mistress of 
the Place, and were not a little surprised at the 
graceful ease of manner with which Lady Per- 
riam received them. She was in no wise hed 
by these magnates of the land, But others came 
as well as the county people. Mrs. Toynbee and 
her two pn nome | daughters were among the 
earliest of Sylvia's visitors. The manufacturer's 
wife came with the intention of patronizing Lad 
Perriam, but was not slow to discover from Syl- 
via’s icy reception that patronage was not exactly 
the tone to take here. 

‘*We always said yon would marry well, my 
dear,” said Mrs. ‘Toynbee, almost taking credit 
to herself for Sylvia's elevation. ‘‘ You had an 
air so far above your station.” 

“My father was a gentleman before he was a 
parish school-master,” answered Lady Perriam, 
coolly. “I never pretended to a higher station 
than that of a gentleman’s daughter.” 

**Of course not, my love ; but you know there 
are lines of demarkation. Every one could see 
how superior you and Mr. Carew were, yet the 
gentry couldn't associate with you quite on equal 
terms, however much they might wish it. I'm 
sure I, for one, would have been charmed to have 
you at my parties—quite an ornament to them— 
but one’s friends make such remarks if one steps 
ever so little way over the boundary line.” 

**Yes, Mrs. ‘Toynbee, no doubt persons of 
your position must be punctilious. The trad- 
ing classes are full of narrow-minded prejudices ; 
but with people of Sir Aubrey’s rank it is quite 
different. Their position is not dependent on 
any one’s approval or opinion. My carriage has 
been waiting for the last half hour, Mrs. Toyn- 
bee,” added Lady Perriam, ring’ng the bell: 
‘‘will you permit me to wish you good-morn- 
ing?” And the magnificent Mrs. bg em) the 
richest woman in Hedingham parish, found her- 
self bowed out by the village school-master’s 


daughter. 

“ Did you ever see such insolence ?” cried this 
outraged female, as she spread out her silken 
draperies in the amplitude of their splendor, and 
settled herself in her luxurious landau, new from 
the coach-builder’s, and with all the latest im- 
provements in landaus. 

** Of course not, ma, but you might have saved 
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us such a humiliation if you'd taken che | advice,” 
uliana Toynbee, acrimont 3 

Teta thing!” exclaimed Edith, the second 

sister, meaning Lady Perriam. 3 

“To treat us like that, when I was going to 
be a friend to her, out of right down charity, 
continued Mrs. Toynbee. ** What can she know 
about giving dinner-parties, or any of the things 
that become her station? — What she wants is a 
clever and experienced friend at her elbow, to 

ut her in the way of doing things in the right 
apie. My dinners have been talked of from one 
end of the county to the other, and I shouldn't 
have minded any trouble to put her in the right 

way, if she’d shown herself grateful. 

<<'It isn't in her to be grateful,” returned Ju- 
liana; ‘* and as to visiting at Perriam, I wouldn't 
darken her doors if she was to send us a formal 
invitation once a week. Besides, every one 
knows Sir Aubrey is as close as he well can be, 
and I don’t suppose she'll ever have the chance 

ivi rties.” 
aa ory these ladies drove home, talking of 
Sylvia all the way, very warm as to their tem- 
pers, and very flushed as to their faces, and it 
was solemnly voted in the Toynbee household 
that Sylvia, Lady Perriam, was to be counted 
among the dead. é 

The day came when Sylvia was to see Edmund 
Standen for the first time since that sorrowful 

rting by the tomb of the De Bossinnys. She 

eard of his return soon after it happened ; heard 
of it from the lips of Mr. Bain, who announced 
the fact carelessly enough, yet contrived to watch 
the effect of that announcement upon Sylvia. 
One bright hectic spot flamed in the delicate 
cheek, but faded before Sir Aubrey had time to 
notice it. 

*¢ Mr. Standen has gone into the bank,” said 
the steward, not unwilling to prolong the discus- 
sion. ‘*The Western Union, as they call it, 
since it’s been made a joint-stock bank. It has 
set people talking alittle. Nobody thought young 
Standen would have gone into business. He has 
plenty to live upon, or will have after his moth- 
er’s death, though I believe at present he is quite 
dependent on the old lady.” 

**T feel no interest in Mr. Standen or his af- 
fairs,” remarked the baronet, with dignity; so 
Mr. Bain said no more. 

For several Sundays after their arrival at the 
Place Sylvia and her husband attended the little 
church in the dell, where a mild incumbent per- 
formed two services every Sunday for the en- 
lightenment of a sparse congregation drawn from 
adjacent hamlets. ‘Then came a fine sunny Sab- 
bath at the beginning of December, and Sir Au- 
brey proposed that they should go to church at 
Hedingham. ‘I like Vancourt’s sermons better 
than Smallman’s,” said the baronet. ‘‘ We may 
as well drive over to Hedingham.” 

Sylvia felt a kind of catch in her throat, which 
prevented her saying yea or nay to this proposi- 
tion. She should see him again, then, that Ed- 
mund Standen whom she had once sworn to love 
eternally. She dreaded seeing him, yet desired 
to see him, to look on the unforgotten face, if it 
were but for a moment. 

The church looked bright and gay on that 
wintry morning, bright with the cheerful De- 
cember sunshine. Sir Aubrey owned a large 
square pew in the chancel, which was the most 
aristocratic part of the edifice, a pew placed as 
near the altar rails as it could be placed, in a 
manner within the sanctuary; a pew that was 
sumptoously provided with crimson cushions, 
luxurious foot-stools, prayer-books of largest 
type, bound in crimson Russia, and emblazoned 
with the Perriam coat of arms; prayer - books 
in which good King George was prayed for as- 
siduously. 

These chancel pews were on a higher level 
than the body of the church, and from Sir Au- 
brey’s pew Sylvia commanded a full view of the 
Dean House party, who occupied a front pew in 
the central aisle. ‘There they all were: Mrs. 
Standen, the delicate-looking widow from Deme- 
rara, with a little girl of six years old at her side, 
Esther Rochdale, and Edmund, all in mourning, 
a very sombre-looking party. 

Not once during the service did Edmund's 
eyes wander in Sylvia's direction, yet she felt 
that he was aware of her presence. Those dark 
eyes of his were for the most part bent rigidly 
upon his book. Sylvia remembered his old man- 
ner, which, thongh devout, was scarcely so at- 
tentive to the mere letter of the service. 

Sir Aubrey and his wife left the church by a 
little side-door—it was one of the privileges of 
the chancel people to use this Joor—but in the 
church-yard Sir Aubrey was button-holed by a 
brother land-owner, and while they were stand- 
ing in the narrow path, close by that too well 
remembered monument of the De Bossinnys, 
Edmund and Esther Rochdale passed them. 
For one moment only the young man looked at 
Sylvia. Such a look! Contempt so scathing is 
not often expressed in one brief flash of disdain- 
ful eyes, one curve of a scornful lip. Deadly 
pale, yet with a = <4 wre weer 4 
jilted lover passed her by, an sharpest pai 
om heart had power to feel Sylvia felt at that 
moment. ‘ ‘ al 

“I hope I may never see him again,” she 
thought, as the yellow chariot bore her back to 
Perriam—“ never, unless I were free to win back 
his love. I know I could win it, though he may 
despise me now, if I were only free to try.” And 
she looked at Sir Aubrey, and began to speculate 
how long a man of that age might live — five 
years—ten—fifteen—twenty perhaps. Nay, an 
existence so placid and temperate as Sir Aubrey’s 
might flow smoothly on for another half century. 

Did she wish him dead? Did a thought so 
dark as to be in itself a crime ever enter her 
heart? It had come but too near that with Lady 
Perriam. She had never shaped an actual wish, 
but she had calculated the measure of her hus- 
band’s days, and had pictured to herself what 








might happen when he should take his rest with 
those other Perriams in the church-yard in that 
green hollow, where hart’s-tongue fern pushed its 
curved leaves between the crumbling stones of 
the old gray wall. 

What a marvelous change that one event of 
Sir Aubrey’s death would make in her existence! 
She would have five thousand a year, her very 
own, to squander as she pleased, instead of a pit- 
tance of two hundred a year doled out to ler 
quarterly. And she would be free—free to re- 
cover Edmund Standen’s love, were it possible 
for him to forgive her. 

**T don’t believe he could be angry with me 
very long,” she thought, “ or that he could shut 
his heart against me. He would remember those 
happy summer evenings. All the past would 
— back to him in a breath, and all his love 
with it.” 

There was one fear which tortured Sylvia 
whenever her thoughts drifted that way. What 
if Edmund should marry Esther Rochdale? She 
felt sure that Esther was fond of him. She had 
made up her mind about that long ago; and it 
was an understood thing in Hedingham, where 
people knew, or affected to know, the most se- 
cret desires of their neighbors, that Mrs. Standen 
wished to see those two married. What more 
likely than that she would now try to patch up an 
engagement between them? 

** His sister will help her, no doubt,” thought 
Sylvia, ‘‘and between them they will worry him 
into marrying that little dark thing.” 

She remembered Esther’s winning gentleness, 
her soft dark eyes, with their pensive, pleading 
look: not a girl against whom a man could steel 
his heart forever, one might think. 

The thought of this possibility added a new 
sting to Lady Perriam’s keen regret. It made 
even the dullness of her life more bitter. She 
was glad to keep Mary Peter in her dressing- 
room for an hour's chat now and then, when that 
young person brought her home some new gar- 
ment, and to hear her gossip about the Heding- 
ham people, and sometimes a little about the 
occupants of Dean House. 

Sir Aubrey happened to interrupt this friendly 
gossip one day, and after Mary Peter had re- 
tired, frozen by the baronet’s urbanity, he ex- 
pressed himself somewhat strongly upon the 
subject of his wife’s familiarity with a village 
mantua-maker. 

‘I was not familiar with her,” pleaded Syl- 
via. ‘‘I Jet her talk—that was all.” 

** My love, to let a person of that kind tattle 
is to be familiar with her. It presupposes an in- 
terest in their conversation which it ought to be 
impossible for you to feel.” 

“*She talks about people I used to see before 
I was married,” said Sylvia. 

** But with whom you have nothing more to 
do, and in whom your interest ought to have 
ceased with your marriage. Pray let me never 
see that young woman again.” 

‘*She makes my dresses,” remonstrated Syl- 
via; ‘‘I don’t see how I can get on without her.” 

** Are you so childish as to suppose that there 
is only one dress-maker at your service? You 
can have your gowns made by Mrs. Bowker, of 
Monkhampton, a very proper person.” 

Sylvia sighed and submitted. So Mary Peter, 
who could talk of Edmund, recalling memories 
that were at once sweet and sad, was banished 
from Perriam Place. Little as Sylvia had cared 
for this humble friend, she felt life more lonely 
without her occasional society. Her father was 
away still, rejoicing in the sunshine of a warmer 
sky, on the shores of the Mediterranean, just 
contriving to exist at a third-rate boarding-house 
on his scanty income. He liked the shores of 
the Mediterranean, even under the disadvantage 
of a limited income, much better than the village 
of Hedingham, and had no intention of returning 
to English rusticity yet a while. He wrote to his 
daughter occasionally, not forgetting to hint that 
any addition to his pittance which she might be 
inclined to make would be welcome. 

Sir Aubrey had given one state dinner to those 
county le who had called upon his wife—a 
dinner distinguished by a solemn splendor, but 
almost as gloomy as that funereal banquet which 
the Roman tyrant Domitian gave to his friends, 
where the walls were hung with black, and the 
paraphernalia of death so closely represented 
that many of the amiable Cesar’s guests swooned 
away and died in real earnest, slain by the mere 
horror of this ghastly jest. After this state din- 
ner there were no more gayeties at Perriam, but 
Sir Aubrey took his lovely young wife to three 
or four feasts of the same kind which his friends 
gave in her honor. This constituted Sylvia's 
brief experience of the polite world; fer now 
came an event which was to exclude Sir Aubrey 
Perriam from society forever. 

(to BE ConTINUED.] 





HOLIDAY GREENS. 


Tue Christmas-tree of the Germans is gradu- 
ally superseding the old English custom of hang- 
ing the stocking by the fire-place for the recep- 
tion of the presents sup; by a pleasant fic- 
tion, to be brought down the chimney by Santa 
Claus. In Germany, and frequently in this coun- 

, the ceremony of distributing the presents 
ra on Christmas-eve. ‘The tree is ar- 
ran, by the senior members of the family in 
the parlor, and early in the evening the children 
are assembled in an adjoining apartment. Ata 
given signal the parlor door is thrown open, and 
the young folks rush in, eager to behold the 
splendid and attractive sight. ‘There, on a table 
in the centre of the room, stands the Christmas- 
tree, every branch glittering with little lighted 
wax tapers, while all sorts of gifts and orna- 
ments are suspended from the an, 
the larger presents lie on the table, each 
with the name of the recipient, and perhaps 





bearing a bit of verse appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The Christmas-tree appears to be a very 
ancient custom in Germany, and is probably a 
remnant of the splendid and fanciful holiday pa- 
geants of the Middle Ages. Within the last 
twenty years it has become very popular in this 
country, although the good old English legend 
of the beneficent Santa Claus, coming down the 
chimney with his pack of presents to distribute 
in the stockings hung by the ample fire-place, has 
many attractions not possessed by the more glit- 
tering spectacle of the Christmas-tree. ‘Those 
who look back to the Christmas mornings of 
thirty or forty years ago, and remember the 
eager delight with which they used to steal out 
of bed in the gray dawn to take down the stock- 
ings and scramble back to examine them at lei- 
sure before dressing, can not but regret that the 
pleasant old story should die out of the imag- 
ination of the children of the present day. 
But with the ‘‘modern improvements” of our 
houses in the matter of warming, the legend of 
Santa Claus becomes an absurdity, even to chil- 
dren. How could the jolly old fellow squeeze 
through a furnace register, or the chinks of a 
kitchen range? We shall have to reconcile our- 
selves to the naturalization of the German fes- 
tival, and allow Santa Claus and the stockings 
to become a legend of the past. 

Holiday greens are not confined to Christmas. 
The tree, stripped of the presents, but still bear- 
ing its pretty ornaments, generally remains un- 
touched until after New-Year’s, and the wreaths 
of evergreens in the window, and the trimming 
of the parlors and dining-room, are allowed to 
hang until they begin to strew the carpet with a 
litter of dried leaves. Our illustration on page 
52 shows an evening scene at Washington Mar- 
ket, just before the holidays, where Christmas- 
trees, wreaths, and other green decorations are 
exposed for sale. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Lonpon fogs” have a world-wide reputation. New 
York has recently produced some fogs which might 
naturally be regarded as “ first class ;” but although 
our metropolis does not very willingly yield the palm to 
any other, there is no question but that the British 
metropolis far surpasses New York in the manufac- 
ture of fogs. During the month of December the 
densest and darkest fog known for several years set- 
tled down upon the great city of London, for three 
days paralyzing the trade of the metropolis, and in- 
directly affecting that of the whole country. The 
drenched air was poisoned with a horrible mixture of 
gas and coal-dust, which was suffocating to men and 
animals. Navigation was entirely stopped on the 
Thames and the canals, and in the docks many fatal 
accidents occurred. Omnibus drivers strayed from 
their regular routes into unfamiliar streets, and cabs 
could only make their way through town by the help 
of a torch-bearer at the horse’s head. At mid-day it 
was scarcely possible to see the faintest glimmer of a 
lamp at half a dozen paces distant. In offices and 
warehouses writing was a difficult art even with gas 
and candles. People who had come into town on busi- 
ness found themselves forced to remain in such quar- 
ters as they could obtain, rather than endure the perils 
of the street. The imagination may picture the gloom 
and direful confusion of a great city thus shrouded 
in impenetrable mist—the darkness and oppression, 
the constant collisions, the perpetual detonation of 
the fog-signals. One incident—not unlike many oth- 
ers—shows the denseness of the atmosphere. One 
night a cab driver left his rank in the Borough Road 
to return home. Half an hour afterward some labor- 
ers stumbled over a horse lying across the pavement 
in Lower Kennington Lane. They succeeded in get- 
ting the animal upon his feet, but the cab was com- 
pletely shattered, and the driver missing. It seemed 
wholly useless to look for him amidst the thick gloom, 
but not long after they fell over his dead body lying 
a long distance from where the horse had been found. 
This extraordinary fog, after resting upon London for 
three days, began to travel into the country, and en- 
veloped the midland districts. 

The proposed new cable from the United States to 
Ireland is now about half completed. It is to be 3000 
nautical miles in length, and is the largest ever made. 
Engineers and electricians of the cable company re- 
cently came from London for the purpose of making 
an examination of the proposed site for the landing of 
the submarine cable at Rye Beach. The facilities for 
the termination of the cable there seemed to be satis- 
factory, and it will probably be landed at Rye some 
time next August. 


What is the purpose of life-boats and life-preservers, 
not only on ocean steamers, but also on ordinary ferry- 
boats? One naturally supposes they are designed for 
use in case of sudden accident. But if they are so se- 
curely packed away as to be unavailable until the 
emergency has ‘passed, they are of little service. On 
Christmas-eve an unknown man, who was supposed 
to be under the influence of liquor, fell overboard from 
a Fulton Ferry boat. There was a rush for life-pre- 
servers ; but they were in the centre of the boat, fast- 
ened high up on the wall, and the unfortunate man 
was beyond reach before they could be obtained. 
Cries for help came over the water, and the passengers 
shouted to the pilot to lower the small boat from the 
upper deck. But the pilot wanted help, and the door 
leading to the stairs was locked, so that a long time 
elapsed before the boat was launched, and meanwhile 
the cries for help had ceased. 





On Christmas-eve Alderman Woodman, of Chicago, 
one of the largest bakers in the city, distributed up- 
ward of six thousand loaves of bread and twenty bar- 
rels of crackers to the poor, and Alderman Jones spent 
the afternoon in giving poultry to the poor of his 
ward. 


There is yet room for the spread of knowledge in 
our land. A young woman recently entered a photo- 
graphic saloon in Massachusetts, to ask, meekly and 
innocently, “ How long does it take to get a photo- 
graph after you leave your measure ?” 

In addition to the free lectures in chemistry which 
are given at the Cooper Institute, there is a class in 
connection with that institution whose members may 
work in a well-appointed laboratory, under careful 
instructors. This class includes twenty students, who 





pay abont ten dollars apiece each year, which partially 
defrays the expenses of chemicals. There are few 
better ways of spending money than to appropriate 
it to the distribution of scientific knowledge among 


those who, having the taste and capability, lack the . 


means necessary to acquire a scientific education. 





Indian corn has never been a popular article of food 
in England. The common people seem constitution- 
ally opposed to the introduction of any thing new, and 
it is also said that there is a great lack of knowledge 
as to the various and proper modes of cooking it. A 
letter from the Right Hon. John Bright to a member 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of Cincinnati was recent- 
ly published in the Commercial of that city. He stated 
that he had consulted with Mr. Buckmaster, who has 
been giving lectures on cooking in London and vicin- 
ity in regard to the use of Indian corn in Evgland, 
and that he should “urge him and those with whom 
he is associated to arrange for some provision by 
which all that is known in the States with respect to 
Indian corn may also be known in this country.” Mr. 
Bright further remarked : “ We have always to import 
a large portion of our food, and it seems very strange 
that an article of such great consumption with you 
should be so little favored or known among us.” 

The Detroit man who “ knew exactly what to do at 
a fire,” when he saw little flames creeping around the 
chimney of a house he was passing by, first dashed 
into the house, then shouted “ fire !’ next overturned 
a bureau, and then bid one of the family go and sound 
the alarm. He then snatched up a table, ran into the 
yard, sent another boy to sound the alarm, ran in, and 
began to pull a bed to pieces, and ordered the women 
to throw every thing out-of<loors. Having got the 
bedstead down, and ordered a third boy to sound the 
fire-alarm, he carefully carried out a door-mat and a 
wood-box. The next thing was to throw a looking- 
glass out the window, and pull the baby’s crib to 
pieces. Meanwhile another man had put out the fire 
with one pail of water, and came upon the scene of 
action just in time to prevent the hero from throwing 
the piano down cellar to make room for himeelf to 
work, 








During the process of opening a sewer in Sheffield, 
England, a seam of coal was brought to view, and the 
fuel now so valuable in the old country, because the 
supply is supposed to be limited, was thrown up by 
the workmen. Presently an extraordinary scene was 
witnessed. Hundreds of women and children from 
the humbler classes in the neighborhood appeared 
with baskets, buckets, pails, sacks, and al! kinds of 
receptacles, and commenced vigorously to gather the 
coal. It was not a little labor to separate the coal 
from the earth and stone, but the people were patient, 
and, though enterprising and energetic, behaved with 
a fair degree of decorum. 


Victoria is the name given to a large tract of land 
in the western part of Kansas, which has been recent- 
ly purchased by a wealthy English capitalist—Mr. 
George Grant—for colonization. The soil of this re- 
gion is exceedingly fertile, and the whole country 
well watered, and it is confidently expected that in 
the course of time those vast plains will be covered 
with waving grain. But skill, labor, and money are 
needful to bring about such a result. Mr, Grant 
owns 550 square miles in Victoria, and is possessed of 
ample capital. Already he has flocks and herds, and 
early in the spring he expects to bring over from En- 
gland large importatione of cattle, as well as several 
families to settle on his great farm. That section of 
country is considered to be healthy, and next sum- 
mer a church and a commodious school-house will be 
erected. 








A singular sort of a society has been formed in Bel- 
gium. Its announced object is to collect waste paper, 
and sell it for the benefit of the Pope. The society has 
made an appeal to all possessors of “‘ bad books, such 
as the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Voiney, 
and other detestable authors,” to surrender them for 
“ waste paper.” 





The Dairy Reform Company of London has ap- 
pointed a board of examiners, under whose direction 
a medical and veterinary examination of the em- 
ployés and stock on each farm is to be made each 
week. These reports are to be posted upon builetins 
at the company’s city office, where they may be in- 
apected by customers and the public. This measure is 
a result of the recent typhoid epidemic in London, 
and designed to secure the public confidence. 





If we ever visit the Chinese empire we trust we shall 
be preserved from sickness during our sojourn there. 
The Madras Standard gives a curious account of the 
Chinese pharmacopeia. The favorite Celestial reme- 
dies would scarcely be popular in this country. Boil 
ed crickets are considered excellent as a blood-purifier. 
Snake-skin mixed with egg and certain roots is a spe- 
cific for jaundice, and a decoction of spiders and green 
snakes is regarded as a certain cure for skin diseases, 
To quiet 2 fever patient, scorpions, dried and powder- 
ed, are administered. Butterflies are made into plas- 
ters, and the skin of the porcupine into pille, Cool- 
ing and strengthening drinks are compounded from 
deer and rhinoceros horns, and dragon's teeth, ground 
up, are recommended for liver difficulties. From this 
list we decidedly choose butterfly plaster for all dis- 
eases. If made with the wings, that might not be so 
bad. 


A touching incident recently occurred in Pough- 
keepsie. A lady in the street met a little girl between 
two and three years old, evidently lost, and crying 
bitterly. The lady took the child’s hand, and asked 
where she was going. 

“ Down town to find my paps,” was the sobbing re- 





ly. 

Py what is your papa’s name ?” asked the lady. 

“ His name is papa.” 

“But what is his other name? What does your 
mamma call him ?” 

“ She calls him papa,” persisted the little creature. 
The lady then tried to lead her along, saying, “ You 
had better come with me. I guese you came from this 
way.” 

Yee, but I don't want to go back; I want to @od 
my papa,” replied the little girl, crying afresh as if her 
heart would break. 

“ What do you want of your papa ?” asked the lady. 

“T want to kiss him.” 

Just at this time a sister of the child, who had been 
searching for her, came along and took possession of 
the littie runaway. From ioquiry it appeared that the 
little one’s papa, whom she was #0 seeking, 
had recently died, and she, tired of waiting for him to 
come home, had goncouttofindhim. . 
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GENERAL JAMES L. KEMPER. 


Genera Kemper, who took the oath of office 
as Governor of Virginia on the Ist inst., is a 
native of Madison County, which is in that sec- 
tion of the State known as Piedmont V irginia, 
He is in his fiftieth year, having been born in the 
month of January, 1824. He received his edu- 
cation at Washington College and the Virginia 
Military Institute (both located at Lexington), 
taking the degree of M.A. at the former institu- 
tion, now known as the Washington-Lee Uni- 
versity. 

After he attained his majority he entered the 
law office of Judge Georce W. Summers, in 
Charleston, Kanawha County, and while worry- 
ing over Coxe and BLAcKsTONE, was commis- 
sioned a Captain in the volunteer army by Presi- 
dent James K. Pork in 1847, and joined Gen- 
eral ‘TayLor’s army just after the victory and 
capture of Buena Vista, too late to see active 
service. - , 

Upon his return to Virginia, and while en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession, Captain 
Kemper was elected to the Legislature as a Del- 
egate from his native county, and was elected 
successively from 1852 to 1862. For a number 
of years he served as chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs; he was also president of 
the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Military 
Institute; and Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates in 1861, which position he resigned to enter 
the Confederate army, as Colonel of the Seventh 
Virginia Infantry, May 2, 1861. He participated 
in many engagements, and was early promoted 
to the command of a brigade. He was severely 
wounded at the battle of Gettysburg, where he 
was taken prisoner, and held as such for three 
months, when he was finally exchanged. 

After his exchange and return to Virginia he 
was for a long time unfit for any duty, but was 
assigned to command the local defense troops in 
and around Richmond, and commissioned a 
Major-General June, 1864, which position he 
held until the evacuation of Richmond, April 3, 
1865. Since the close of the war General Krem- 
PER has been engaged in the practice of his pro- 

fession in his native county, Madison. In the 
last Presidential contest he was a GREELEY and 
Brown Elector for the State at large. 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 


Tue wide dissemination of the metropolitan 
press by means of railroad facilities has not less- 
ened the importance of the country newspaper 
in its own district. A thousand rural events of 
strictly local interest, which never find their way 
into the-city newspapers, are duly chronicled in 
its columns for the information of its patrons ; 
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two or three years the labor of editing country 
| newspapers has been greatly diminished by sever- 
al news associations established in New York and 
one or two Western cities for the purpose of fur- 
nishing what are technically termed *‘*‘ patent in- 
sides” —that is, two pages of selections are made 
up and printed for each paper connected with 


and its summary of news, made up from ex- 
changes, is the only means by which many of its 
readers receive intelligence of what is going on 
in the great world outside, as there are still | 
many villagers and farmers in districts remote 
from great cities who take only the local paper, 
except possibly some religious journal, Within 
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the association, leaving the other two pages to 
be made up and printed at the country office. 
Sometimes an amusing and embarrassing mis- 
take results from this practice. An instance 
occurred during the last political campaign in 
Ohio, where the *‘ patent” inside of a Democratic 
paper was inadvertently made the vehicle of a 
severe attack on the party candidate for Gov- 
ernor. The unfortunate editor was unable to 
explain to the satisfaction of his readers that he 
had no hand in-making up the page containing 
the obnoxious paragraph. 

The country editor in our illustration is not 
receiving a Christmas present from a gratified 
and grateful subscriber; as some of our readers 
might suppose. ~ He is considering whether the 
products of rural industry displayed before him 
are an equivalent for the price of a year's sub- 
scription to the Podunk Weekly Bugle. It 
would seem to be liberal, but it must be con- 
sidered that he probabiy received a great deal of 
the same kind of stuff, and that the payment of 
a little hard cash would be an agreeable variety. 
One can not run a newspaper office on turkey, 
pig, and pumpkin alone. ‘There are paper and 
ink bills to be paid, to say nothing of other ex- 
penses which must be settled with greenbacks. 
But the young farmer is not likely to be turned 
away, and the Podunk Weekly Bugle will prob- 
ably enliven his fireside every Saturday evening 
of 1874. 


TURKEY-SHOOTING. 

Tuis pastime—it can not be characterized as 
** sport”—is much in vogue in some parts of the 
country during the holiday season. ‘There are 
various ways of conducting it. Sometimes the 
turkeys are put up by the owner, to be shot at 
singly for so much a chance; sometimes they 
are purchased by a party of young fellows who 
club together for the purpose, the turkeys being 
the prize of the fortunate marksman whose rifle- 
ball puts an end to their existence. The shoot- 
ing is always with the rifle, at long range, with 
or without rest at the choice of the marksman, 
There is nothing exciting about a ‘‘turkey- 
shoot.” The victim has no chance, and is often 
wounded several times before a lucky shot puts 
an end to its sufferings. It is a principle with 
the true sportsman to give his intended victim 
a chance for life, and he would never think of 
shooting a bird except on the wing. To fasten 
the turkey on a platform to be shot at by a 
dozen persons from a rest is taking an unfair 
advantage of the creature. Jt is mere target 
practice, and no person worthy of the name of 
a sportsman would take part in this tame and 
cruel pastime. It should be discouraged by ev- 
ery humane person, as it is discountenanced by 
every lover of true sport. 
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POPE AS A MORALIST. 


Pore does not lay down any propositions un- 
familiar to other moralists, nor, it is to be feared, 
enforce them by preaching of more than usual 

siosiaiinie. His denunciations of avarice, of 

corruption, and of sensuality were probably of 
lit tle more practical use than his denunciation 
of dullness. ‘The ‘‘men not afraid of God” were 
hardly likely to be deterred from selling their 


votes to Walpole by fear of Pope's satire. He 
might 

“Goad the prelate slumbering in his stall” 
sufficiently to produce the episcopal equivalent 
fo wr bad tag but he would hardly interrupt 


his slumbers for many moments, and, on the 
whole, he might congratulate himself, without 
,aking many sacrifices in the good cause, on 
ia animated by 
“The strong antipathy of good to bad.” 
Without exaggerating its importance, however, 
ve may seek to define the precise point on whic h 
Pope's morality differed from that of many other 
writers who have expressed their general ap- 
proval of the Ten Commandments. A healthy 
strain of moral feeling is useful, though we can 
not point to the individuals whom it has re- 
strained from picking pockets. The defective 
side of the morality of good sense is that it 
tends to cynicism, either of the indolent variety, 
which commended itself to Chesterfield, or of the 
more vehement sort, of which Swift's writings 
are the most powerful embodiment. A shrewd 
man of the world of placid temperament ac- 
“epts placidly the conclusion that as he can see 
t through a good many people, virtue generally is 
a humbug. If he has grace enough left to be 
soured by such a conclusion, he raves at the 
universal corruption of mankind. Now Pope, 
notwithstanding his petty spite and his sym- 
pathy with the bitterness of his friends, always 
shows a deep tenderness of nature, which pre- 
serves him from sweeping cynicism. He really 
believes in human nature, and values life for the 
power of what Johnson calls reciprocation of 
benevoler nce, The beauty of his affection for 
his father and mother, and for his old nurse, 
breaks pleasantly through the artificial language 
of his letters, like a sweet spring in barren 
ground. When he touches upon the subject in 
his poetry, one seems to see tears in his eyes, 
to hear ‘his voice tremble. There is no 
beautiful passage in his writings than the 





one in which he expresses the hope that he may 
be een 
* To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With les nt arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make honor smile, and smooth the bed of death; 


Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep a while one parent from the sky.” 
Here at least he is sincere beyond suspicion, and 
we ‘ae w from unimpeachable testimony that the 
sentiment so perfectly expressed was equally ex- 
emplitied in his life. It sounds easy, but un- 
fortunately the ease is not always proved in 
practice, for men of genius to be throughout 


their lives an unmixed comfort to their parents. 
It is unpleasant to remember that a man so 
accessible to tender emotions should jar upon us 
by his language about women generally. Byron 
countersigns the opinion of Bolingbroke that he 


but testimony of that kind 
In fact, the 
school of Bolingbroke and Swift, to say nothing 
of Wycherley, was hardly calculated to generate 
a chivalrous tone of feeling. His experience of 
lady Mary gave additional bitterness to his 
sentiments, “Pope, in short, did not love good 
women— 
** Matter too soft & Jasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished as black, brown, or fair,” 
~ as he impudently tells a lady—as a man of gen- 
ius ought; and women have generally returned 
the dislike. Meanwhile the vein of benevolence 
shows itself unmistakably in Pope’s language 
about his friends. ‘Thackeray seizes upon this 
point of his character in his lectures on the En- 
glish humorists, and his powerful, if rather too 
favorable, description brings out forcibly the 


knew the sex well; 
hardly prepossesses us in his favor, 


essential tenderness of the man, who, during 

the lucid intervals of his last illness, was *‘ al- 

Ways sayin g something kindly of his present or 

bsent friends,” No English pvet has ever paid 

© many exquisitely turne ad compliments. When- 

ever he speaks of'a friend he coins a proverb, 

, slit ingbroke, Arbuthnot, Cobham, Lyttel- 

ton, and‘ even Walpoie have poetical medals 
stamped in their honor, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE best “ Erastio Truss” in the world is now sold 
r by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. @3~ Write to them for full particulars, 


Su RGIC AL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
veins, and Supporting Belts, of best qnality, 
at POMMEROYW?S, 744 Broadway, New York. 


MHE PHRENOLOGIC AL Jou RNAL 
is a first-class monthly, devoted to science, litera- 
ture, and general intelligence, including physiology, 
physiognomy, Paychology, and to all those p srogressive 
measures Calculated to improve mankind. Volume 58, 
for 1874, begins with present number, and contains 
vue h which will interest all readers. There are por- 
traits, with biography,‘ ‘Good and Great,’ ** Expression 
it i and in Animals,” “Two Sides of Life,” “ Irish 
Ww akesa,” “ Insanity—Its Moral Tre -atment, ” “ Needs of 
e Human Body,” “ Educ ‘ation,’ ‘School for Deaf and 
Dumb, “Success in Life,” “ Origin of Coal,” “ Ge: pnesis 
of G Geology, “A Murderer’s, St: ory,” “ Life in Texas,” 
: und Builders,” &c. Sample nz ambers 30 cents; Pa 
ayear, Subscribe now. Address 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway »New York, With either of Harrenr’s only $6. 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
Send for Cirenlars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 








&e. 
tore 71 Nassan, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


ARTE EB trying ali preparations of Buchu, which only 
irritate and soften the kidneys, try 1 bottle of Con- 
stitution Water and get immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. 


$1 500,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 
to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 


FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts rts will be distributed 
by jot — ticket-holders, 
ST OF GIFTS. 









































ONE GRAND C heh  , are $250,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT......--..-+- 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. - 60,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... - 26, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... - .17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each, 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 150,0¢ 
50 CASH GIFTS, 50,00 
80 CASH GIFTS, 40,00 
100 CASH GIFTS, 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 45,00 
250 CASH GIFTS, 50,00 
325 CASH GIFTS, 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, .. 550,000 


Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
oe cents ™ sibcsesanenedenahans $1,500,000 

- The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven W hole Tickets for $500; 224 Tick- 
ets for $ $1000 ; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of ticketa. 

Applications for agencies and orders for tickets 
should be addressed to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE. 

Agent Public Library Ky., and = a Gift Concert, 
Public Library Bui ding, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, ss HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 

609 Broapway, New Youx. 
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Liberal inducements to General ~ een and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and § Sole Manufacturer. -__ Estautisuep 1858, 


THE NEw [f= ":= 
AMERICAN 
SEWING- 








te Machine 
a variety of 
work done on any Shut- 
tle Machine, but with 
greater ease and perfec- 





_MACHINE, |6001 szente 
C2” Self Threading. rrincipai ope: 





2 Light-Running| Nev sn. 








Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, Ill., 76 State 
Street; "St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON \woRKER 


on at: une 2 87, tot Ma Lastitate fare at 


by 3 rat roy inventions cage. The 
most 2% ‘ect Button- ole Worker eter nent, 
ta child 


with 
with it than the most 
Local 

















any address on receipt of 65 cents. A 
EBSTER | M'F'G OO., Man 
Ot. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 


In this way it takes 30 sec- 
onds to secure the sole to 
upper of a Boot or Shoe ina 
manner equal to hand-sewed, 
thus reducing the cost. 


Parents should remember 
that Silver Ls not only 
prevent the Shoe wearing 
out at the toe, but the 
_ Stockings also. 


{ a NEP ul 
"8 
NO NO CHARGE 


for age until cured. Call on or address 
___DR. J.C. BECK, Cincinnati, oO. 
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~ Pollak’s Meerschaums 
Ww sak § uine to color. 

Pipes and Cigar-holders cut to order, 

repaired, boiled at lowest price. 

Send for Circular to 27 JO ST., 

IN THE J Mrpp.e or THE Book, 


LOUIS WEINER, 
Commission Merchant, 


New York and Philadelphia. 


Se Ci A.J. BICK- 
BUILDERS Ferenc 


arren St.,N.Y. 



































IGS, TOUPEES, &e. Dovstepar, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.¥. “Enough said. 











Prof. Max Muller, Sir 
Arthur Hel Prof. - 
dall, bere ton, Prof. 
Huxley, tz ere 


er yg eH Miss Mulock, 
A. Proctor, Julia Ka- 
h, Jean Ingelow, 
acdonald, Froude, 
and Gladstone, are a few of 
the eminent authors lately represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1874 Tux Livre Aor will furnish to its readers 
the productions of the ablest authors, above- 
named and omens omnere. as contained in the 
— periodical literature of Europe; embracing 


Fiction by the cating Novelists, 
and the most valuable literary and scientific matter of 
the day, from the pens of the 

FOREMOST ESSAYISTS, SCIENTISTS, CRITICS, 
DISCOVERERS, AND EDITORS 
representing every department of Know 








van 
Geo. 





and 


A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Taz Lrvixe 
Ace gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo of -matter iy. 
ts 


—— FH. by no other vublicetion the 
Pes ee ag ne 
to: 


body of Foreign Period cal 

It is, therefore, invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only complete as well as fresh compila- 
tion of a generally i inaccessible but indispensable cur- 
rent literat because it embraces the 
productions of the 

Ablest Living Writers. 

“In view of all the competitors in the field, I should 

certainly choose ‘ The Living Age.’"—Rev. wien Ward 


— 





Beecher. 
“A pure and ual reservoir and founta 
tertainment Hon. Robert C. > 


thro} 
o The beat periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Volume New —. 


Published weekly at ° 
or Sete the iy ty six an oh 


receipt of which sum 

1873 will be sent yo ny to new subscribers; or, toe 

$10 00, any one of the American $4 00 Monthlies (or 

—- ’s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, 
eekly) will be sent with Tux Lrvine Age for a year; 

= for $9, Taz Lavine Acre and Sorrsner’s St. Nic: 


_Address LEITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
New Style GLASS 


P UTTY KNIFE, 

Is a better tool for cutting Lee than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, — and mechanic should have one. 

Sent in neat , to any add upon a 1 


of 50 cents ona ‘letter stamp, by ALVAN L. 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


DITSON & CO”’S CELEBRATED 
Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
Vocal.—Gems of German Song! Gems of Scottish 
Song! —- of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! Qper- 
atic ! Silver Chord! Shower of Pearls! Duets. 
Musical Treasure! Vocal and Instrumental. 
Sustygnoenees— Per’ Pianoforte or Reed Organ. 
Gems of ! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
ve meng Home Circle! Vols. L. and II. 
each Book, in Cloth, $3 003 in 
$2'503 1 50} Fine out, $4 go. LE 44 - Books 
_—— "gos worth of 
oie ae ow nent Loy on pt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ge Prease Mention Harper's. 


N.Y. Safety § Steam Power Co, 


© Const Oe? 
Ew . 


Superior * on nachivet va 
IL machinery an 
duplication va = 


They are _ 
Economical, 'y Managed 
not liable to d ne phe 
Comsrnev ExcGrne and ons is pe- 
culiarly ted to all purposes re- 
quiring small power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


SKIN. DISEASES. 


(Pimples — Blackheads), Symptoms: Hard‘ 
ail i pimples. with black points, most numerous on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 

Prvrieo (Intense Itching), which begins when the 
clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of the 
No eruption except that produced by 
The above and all Skin Diseases permanently cured. 
Entire cost of treatment $1 60 per week, or $5 00 per 
month. Address pg, J, WM. VANDYKE, 


1126 —_— St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
itation Gold Watch- 




























Goods will be sent free. COLLIN: 
METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
Box 3696. 835 Broadway, N. Y. 








PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 


Jt AY Ba. 
QAyv0/,.OCMRET- 
Fn eg em UACKS, HUMBUGS, and Cheats. 
wit persecute the STAR-SPANGLED 
BA we oo it exposes Swindlers without 
fear or favor; tells the truth; and fights for RIGHT. 


12th pet one It will save you MONEY. Itisa splendid 
olumn per, illustrated. Crowded with charm- 
Pees Chromos (wort (wort 











ries, yy &e., &. 


h $3 00) 
subscriber. fame like it. 
Specimens 6 = aise ts wanted. 

ddress Basen, H 


THE INTER-OCEAN 


The Leading Republican Paper 
in the Northwest 


A Folio Paper, containing Forty Large 
Columns of Reading-Matter. 


AS A LITERARY, 
COMMERCIAL, AND 
FAMILY PAPER 


It is unexcelled by any in the country. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY AND THE INTER-OCEAN: 


By special arrangement with the publisher, the 
WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN, $1 60 per year, and 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, $4 00 per year, will be sent 
to one address for $4 50, 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 


Address INTER-OCEAN, 
119 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.— 

Marks’s Patent. Report 
of Judges, American Institute 
hibition, 1873. To the Board of 





tficial Limbs on cehibition A. wo 
the confidence heretofore reposed inthem. We ‘cheerfully 
indorse all that has been said of them — 


i ont Memwecttalty, Johar Suborn, 
urability, &c. es y, John 
MD., D. F. Fetter, M.D., C. : — 


. Varley, M.D., Juners. 
Whereupon the Board Board of M Managers awarded the High- 
est Premium, St.ver Mepa.. me interested and 


a to know what has been the reports, a' 

the American Institute to these Celebra 
Limbs for the last 10 years will receive a large Illus- 
trated Pam oe containing other valuable information, 

F res, by A. A. Marks, 575 B’way, N.Y. City, 


DR.PIERCE'S 
ae y MEDICAL 
“DISCOVERY 





GoLvEN 





wi-- Car- 
PR laint. Six to to twelve bottles, warranted to 
e worst Scrofulous Swellin 
Paine in Bones and So 
Z Poison in Blood or mercurial treatm 
y its wonderful Pectoral Eee it it wil 
pnd the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
bb in half the time uired by any other 
medie ne and is perfectly safe, loosening cough. 
sooth! “4 irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
st. BR. V. PIERCE, M. DB. 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N N.Y. . 


“2 Bost Flom KNOWL 


Manufactured by the New Process. 


Mix me soft and knead me well 
Then no bread can mine ex 


(SE 
F cel. ” 
FLOUR RECEIVERS, 
a Gen’l Agents, 129 Broad St., N. Y, 


Partridge, Wells, & Co., 
SINGER PATTERN 


FAMILY SEWING. MACHINES 


















You ask WHY we can gell First 
lass 7 Octave sa gaa tor 


0 sol 
| of whom make 


, in which we Tefer to over 
. some of wire you may_ know), 
4 Territories. Please state w 


” U.8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 








Every Bod y's 0 s Own Ph sician. 
By C. W. ae D. ficent hy ee 
Over 260 Engra oe Pies "E ta One A; 


took 100 orders Hy one week. Agents wanted. ~ 
lars free. 1 H. N. MoKueey & Co., 16 N. 7th St., Phila, 


kL HAYDEN, Teacher ¢ Gutter 
« and Flute. Agent for 











PLANT § SEED COMPANY, 
ished 1845.—Incorporated 1872. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds. 
__ Illustrated Catalogues free to all applicants. 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
Wither Mowsbabes prodese | 


instance. Price, 25 cents = 
Avenue, New York. Safe and sure. 


WHISKERS | Be pee) to gous ta thick and 
' anee M- face “- wait 
rte aan = It never fails. Particulars 

ee. Address, Sou thwestern Agency, C ‘an Mo. 











13 TIME. NO INEKSTAND 
HOLDER FITS ANY PEN. AND 


PAN 





REQUILED, HOLDER, TIT, ANY JF 
Piney cata AND CHARM TNC 





@ Nassal 6T., NEW YORK, 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


63 








FOR HOUSE 


gars’ Stary 8 


Going for the Cows,’ 
A new design, price $10. 


he won 
A lif figure of a 
child blowin ae abbles 


rice $35. Inclose stamp 
Re illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Address 


JOHN ROGERS 
919 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


5 concmaaz. 
WATERS -scoscanns 
TRaL On 

GANS. The Best in the 
world! Prices low for 
CASH, to suit the times. 
Agents wanted in every 
Town and County in the 
United States and Canada. 














Pee Chesehes, Lodges, 
s. Cc. 

ACE WATERS & SON 
— 481 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

: eral Job Printers. 
- Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in ev: ht I description of 
PRINTING MAT 
849 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grawep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bnst measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

+4 Iv. 
LADY’S GORED WRA 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
par al (for child from 6 months to 4 
















GIRL ie! WATER. PROOF CtOAE (for girl from 
© 00 Pe ri chin ns pcntnesserenssesnc “ 4 
— AN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
£2. «4. 2a rege “ 46 
PLAIN. WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... « 48 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 7 
der Skirt (for Lo oe — I to 15 years old).. 
LADY’S SACQ PE 6 éackBecneecces 
er + 8 Mo SuRIE (Pressing 8 acque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........-++..sse0+++ = 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ~ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 _ SU Gs daccndcovesesesionns “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, — » Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- = 


BBS a ow 


oa 

5 

Ae 
8 


LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 

DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
Tianhe nck di chawtbesesspanpe ss ee 66 « 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Rem TD... cccccvcsccscsecceccovcces co “ 


9a © &8& & 8 


DOLMA 
TIGHT iat Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. ...........seccceeceseees . 
GIRL'S WARD ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... y 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 
sar aeNS REDINGOTE WALKING > 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT...............- ~ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE va SUIT. * 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... se 
ey AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
PE EE Soins webs’ dn ore cewtahioss esos 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... ” 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
pe errr - 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... ” 
DEMI-POLONAISE hehe ee SUIT, with 
Basque Back and OO BORE, 62 c0cesessse ad 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with F _——— Round Skirt......... “ 
eo mt ASQUINE, with Short 
ror Vote Sceislinth hehies nikita senha h . 


= 
i 
— 


we 
aw 


= 
— 
= 


& & S88 8S Bes 


co 
“4 


DOLMAN DEM TRAINED SUIT...... 
oe PROOF CLOAK, with Cape 





INGOTE HO 

Boy's WARDROBE, Back Seineiah with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and _— 
erbockere (for boy from 4 - 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubie- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old).....+++-+++ - 1 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ge spaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN Nine 
atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

a lease ify the Number of paper con- 
n ordering, e Number of pa 

taining Suitewud send abu st Measure. Dealers supplied 

at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessediy, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its oun the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 








td Pr teny ot Fchiwn P Lee. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Fi ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 

postage pee by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsormmenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or BazaRz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin « 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazak, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may Sued ite with any Number. - When 


no time is s will be wniersteed that the 
subscriber oa n with the first Number of 
the current Ween an back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

— to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tense ror Apvertistne 1x Harrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Hazrrr’s Bazar. 


—— bag oy aoe Pages, $2 00 Line; 
Outside Page, $4 Line—each Meeestion. 


Harper's Bazar. or 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 





Indicate the in 

and ety mantel ornaments. The 
y appears in fair and the man 

in stormy weather, and they never 

make mistakes. t to an 
safely upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 








TYPE a ee 





GENTS STANT ee Some tee, 





Kit Carson 





self The: ae Tavs tre lite of America’s 

a wy TR eee o8 Some 
ished. It contains descr 

tae Indian tribes ofthe FAR W’ $ a ty 


oe Carson, 
who lived among them all his life. wine 
of the Peseie MODOC Asan work of HISTO- 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOK-LST 


wo a & Brorurns will send either of the 








icanta. Write and se- 
co, » Hartford, Conn, 


\—215 DOLLARS, —Ladies, 
Gentlemen, Boys, and Girls, to 
canvass for the handsomest Ad- 


dress, Visiting, or ey * Cards ever produced in this 





or any other country. r cent. cheaper than can 
be furnished by oy aay Raare office. One Agent in Boston 
made $215 in eighteen days ; another, in New Haven, 
Conn.,made $49 in two days; another, in Hudson, Mass., 
a town of 3000 inhabitants, made $135 in one month : 

two Seong Ladies employed in one factory in Law- 


Soll ks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on rectipt of the price 


cw Harrrr's Catarocus mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samwvrt 
Smr.zs, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland, ” “ Self- Help,” “ Character,” “Life of the 

," &ec. — Sve, Cloth, $2 00. 





ass., made over each in b 
sttonthin ’ ” 


pS year round without going out of their town. 
utiful Samples, —_ com Tp instructions, sent 
> oa address upon receipt cents and three 3-cent 
fo pay postage, a 50 cents for samples 
Ci with your own name printed on them and 
mm fat ey be ul card case. Address 
BARTLETT & HOSFORD, 
Boylston Hall, BOSTON, Mass. 


\ To canv. 
AGENTS WANTED {te soe 
engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- 
dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe. 
One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; an- 
other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day. Agents 
can make good pay the year round without going out 
of their town. 18 beautiful ples, with complete in- 
structions, sent to any address for 25 cents, to pay post- 
age, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
Card Engraver, 316 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One agent 
mete $1 I in 4 days, and another $458 in 

lays, selling ‘ ‘ 
Adventures upon OCEAN N) ST ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Ilustrations 
Price low ; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also ou toy New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBA BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co,,Cleveland,0., orSt.Louis,Mo 


GENTS WANTED. 3 yl BOOKS,.—Cy- 
clopeedia of Worth Knowing. 25 ad 
wants supplied. All you want to know ye 4 
ng, ening, Mechanics, agen ing. ie. 
The’ Popular Family Bible te Bible Dic- 
tionary, and 500 illustrations. ne gi he 
Bible made. =e We Verge or Soe A  seareee 
volume for pA 
MILLER’S BIBLE AND D PUBLISHING Lic HOUSE, 
1108 & 1104 Sansom 8: Street, ‘Philadel phia, Po 


ALL AGENTS, %27s,70" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they do not write to mh &Gu1, 


Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. Immense sales and great profits. 


oe 0 ze $1 $5 made weekly. Property and lives 























saved ! and vacations made profit- 
Bs selling Tare ‘s Improved Safi ~ 
Send for confidential terms. The Ives’ 
* 87 Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, N. ¥. 


A MONTHanNd cxpementognes canvassers 
Articles en staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, een 


ct GENTS, LOOK HERE! 


Good employment to Agents, on a CASH sal- 
ary or fA. ELS Ad pene at once for HARLOTTE, MICH.” 








ELLS & CO., 


APANESE PAPER-WARE.— Economy demands its 
= 4 ~~ Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, Bowls, Basins, 
&c., durable and chea; Trade supplies. 
U in NGS BROS., 352 Pearl Street, N. 


A Great Success. 
For the BEST Selling 


BOOK AGENTS, 2532322 


OF KIN 
28, 845 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to) 
J for CHANCER Y HEIRS, &c. Price 75c. 
SOPER & CO., 27 City Hall | Square, N. Y. 


ANTED. also Travelling Agents in 
every town in the United States. ) em le and 
iculars sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
ILLIKEN & CO., 296 t Street, Boston, Mass. 


RINTERS:’, Stereotyping, Electro , and 
P Book-Binder’s Brushes Brushes he ~ Brasher of ever 
description, at 835 PEARL | eTREET NEW Y 
NK. HOPPEL Manufacturer and Seeeien 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. 
with ‘stamp, Box a New York. 




















W:35TEp me chat pa aye om rom Mt fpr Og 
em: +o rom $4 to $8 per day. J. 
| Sena. stamp for ee Catalogue of 

ents! Latest Novelties. New oddities. BOSTON 

* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mase, 

Le 500 Ripon J made by agents in their spare moments 


ing our 32 new articles. 85c. for samples. 
Gatalogue free. Am. Novertr Co., 302 2 B'way, } N. Y. 











enced Canvass- 

. ers are wanted to sell 

the New and “Memortxs or Many 

yee anp or Some Women,” by - B. Field; i 
an 








oe want a good party to take charge of our 
Span he in the U.S. Good wages given. 
RICE & CALD L, 71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 














as ay GRAIN. A } a to “ Blede-o’-Grass.” 

B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 

read-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” de. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 85 cents. 


Iu. 

TWELVE MILES —, A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Ga. Hamu.ton, Author of 
**Woman's Worth and Worthleasness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avournvs Trouiors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” ‘‘ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last ‘Thirt booms 
By Mavunsett B. Fixup, 1 mo, Cloth, $2 

VL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


1. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. VII 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1878. By Turovor 
Cunistiten, Ph.D., D.D., Profeseor a8 Thactegy ond 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


Rw 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Ronson, Author of “For Her Sake,’ 
“Carry’s Confession,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” * Poor 
Renssty, " “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8v0, Paper, 
50 cents. 


x. 

PLUMER’'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Ilints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wris4m 8, Piv- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

XL. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Hanpzr's Livza- 

ny Emrion.) Now ready: 
THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mc 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be issu 
shortly. xt 


HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A Syetem 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groner Winerep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” * Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

xii. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Awnre Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,’ 
“ Played Out,” “A Passion in Tattera,” “The Dow 
er House,” “ Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 5o conte. 

xiv. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphavapteryx. By 
Nroo.as Pig, U. 8. Conen), Port Louis, Manritins. 
Profusely Tilustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


xv. 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Franx 
Lex Benenior, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
* Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. xv. 


DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
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CARRYING THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


THE brave days of old iu “‘ Merrie England” 
were, if rude and unrefined, at least distinguished 
by a hearty and profuse hospitality. During 
the Christmas holidays open house was kept by 
the barons and knights, and for a fortnight and 
upward nothing was heard of but revelry and 
feasting. ‘The grand feast, however, given by 
the feudal chieftain to his friends and retainers, 
took place with great pomp and circumstance on 
Christmas-day. 
this important occasion the boar’s head was first 
at the feast and foremost on the board. Her- 
alded by a jubilant flourish of trumpets, and ac- 
companied by strains of merry minstrelsy, it was 


Among the dishes served up on | 


| 
| 


_ at S5,...> 


CARRYING THE 


carried into the banqueting hall on a platter of 
gold or silver by the sewer, who, as he advanced 
at the head of the stately procession of lords and 
ladies, sang a quaint strain in honor of ‘the 
chief dish in the land.” The brawner’s head was 
then placed upon the table with a solemn gray- 
ity befitting the dignity of such a noble dish. 
“Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread ; 

His foaming tusks with some large pippin graced, 

Or midst those thundering spears an orange placed ; 

Sauce, like himself, offensive to its foes, 

The roguish mustard, dangerous to the nose.” 


The latter condiment was indispensable. An 
old book of instruction for the proper service of 
the royal table says, emphatically, ‘‘ First set 
forth mustard with brawn; take your knife in 





your hand, and cut brawn in the dish as it lieth, 
and lay on your sovereign’s trencher, and see 
there be mustard !” 

When Christmas, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, was threatened with extinction by act 
of Parliament, the tallow-chandlers loudly com- 
plained that they could find no sale for their 
mustard because of the diminished consumption 
of brawn in the land. Parliament failed to put 
down Christmas, but the boar’s head never re- 
covered its old supremacy at the table. Still, 
its memory was cherished in some nooks and 


corners of Old England long after it had ceased | 
| on his way rejoicing. 


to rule the roast. The lessee of the tithes of 


Horn Church, Essex, had every Christmas to | 
provide a boar’s head, which, after being dressed | 
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BOAR’S HEAD AT OXFORD ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
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and garnished with bay, was wrestled for in a 
field adjoining the church. 

The custom of serving up this ancient dish at 
Queen's College, Oxford, to a variation of the 
old carol, sprung, according to the university le- 
gend, from a valorous act of a student of the col- 
lege in question. While walking in Shotoyer 
Forest, deeply immersed in the study of his Aris- 
totle, he was suddenly charged by a ferocious wild 
boar, which rushed upon him open-mouthed. 
With great presence of mind, the collegian thrust 
the philosopher's ethics down the boar's throat, 
and having choked the savage with the sage, went 
The commemoration of 
this remarkable feat is shown in the engraving 
on this page, 
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THE PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON). 


Avtuor or “Perna,” “Tux Caxtons,” “Tur Last 
or THE Barons,” “My Novet.,” “Tus 
Comine Rack,” ETo., ETO. 





BOOK TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 

De Marion was somewhat surprised by 
Raoul’s visit the next morning. He had no 
great liking for a kinsman whose politely distant 
reserve toward him, in contrast to poor Enguer- 
rand’s genial heartiness, had much wounded his 
sensitive self-respect ; nor could he comprehend 
the religious scruples which forbade Raoul to 
take a soldier's share in the battle-field, though 
in seeking: there to save the lives of others so 
fearlessly hazarding his own life. 

‘* Pardon,” said Raoul, with his sweet mourn- 
ful smile, ‘the unseasonable hour at which I 
disturb you, But your duties on the ramparts 
and mine in the hospital begin early, and I have 
promised the Abbé Vertpré to communicate a 
message of a nature which perhaps you may 
deem pressing.” He proceeded at once to repeat 
what the Abbé had communicated to him the 
night before relative to the illness and the re- 


quest of the nun. 

‘*Louise Duval!” exclaimed the Vicomte— 
‘discovered at last, and a religieuse! Ah! I 
now understand why she never sought me out 


when I re-appeared at Paris. Tidings of that 
sort do not penetrate the walls of a convent. I 
am greatly obliged to you, M. de Vandemar, for 
the trouble you have so kindly taken. This 
poor nun is related to me, and I will at once 
obey the summons. But this convent des— I 
am ashamed to say I know not where it is. A 
long way off, I suppose ?” 

‘¢ Allow me to be your guide,” said Raoul ; 
‘*T should take it as a favor to be allowed to see 
2 little more of a man whom my lost brother 
held in such esteem.” 

Victor was touched by this conciliatory speech ; 
and in a few minutes more the two men were on 
their way to the convent on the other side of the 
Seine. 

Victor commenced the conversation by a warm 
and heart-felt tribute to Enguerrand’s character 
and memory. ‘I never,” he said, ‘* knew a na- 
ture more rich in the most endearing qualities 
of youth; so gentle, so high-spirited, rendering 
every virtue more attractive, and redeeming such 
few faults or foibles as youth so situated and so 
tempted can not wholly escape, with an urbanity 
not conventional, not artificial, but reflected from 
the frankness of a genial temper and the tender- 
ness of a generous heart. Be comforted for his 
loss, my kinsman. A brave death was the prop- 


er crown of that beautiful life.” 

Raoul made no answer, but pressed gratefully 
the arm now linked within his own. The com- 
panions walked on in silence, Victor’s mind set- 


tling on the visit he was about to make to the 
niece so long mysteriously lost, and now so un- 
expectedly found. Louise had inspired him with 
a certain interest from her beauty and force of 
character, but never with any warm affection. 
He felt relieved to find that her life had found 
its close in the sanctuary of the convent. He 
had never divested himself of a certain fear, in- 
spired by Louvier’s statement, that she might 
live to bring scandal and disgrace on the name 
he had with so much difficulty, and after so 
lengthened an anguish, partially cleared in his 
own person. 


Raoul left De Manléon at the gate of the con- 
vent, and took his way toward the hospitals 
where he visited, and the poor whom he relieved. 

Victor was conducted silently into the con- 
vent parloir, and after waiting there several 


minutes the door opened, and the Supérieure 
entered. As she advanced toward him, with 
stately step and solemn visage, De Mauléon re- 


coiled, and uttered a half-suppressed exclama- 
tion that partook both of amaze and awe. Could 
it be possible? Was this majestic woman, with 
the grave, impassible aspect, once the ardent girl 
whose tender Jetters he had cherished through 
stormy years, and only burned on the night before 
the most perilous of his battle-fields? This the 
one, the sole one, whom in his younger dreams 
he had seen as his destined wife? It was so— 
it was. Doubt: vanished when he heard her 
voice; and yet how different every tone, every 
accent, from those of the low, soft, thrilling mu- 
sic that had breathed in the voice of old! 

** M. de Mauléon,” said the Supérieure, calmly, 


**T grieve to sadden you by very mournful intel- 
ligence, Yesterday evening, when the Abbé un- 
ok to convey to you the request of our Sis- 





dert 


ter Ursula, although she was beyond mortal hope 
of recovery—as otherwise you will conceive that 
I could not have relaxed the rules of this house 
so as to sanction your visit—there was no ap- 
prehension of immediate danger. It was be- 
lieved that her sufferings would be prolonged for 
some days. I saw her late last night before re- 
tiring to my cell, and she seemed even stronger 
than she had been for the last week. A sister 
remained at watch in her cell. Toward morn- 
ing she fell into apparently quiet sleep, and in 
that sleep she passed away.” The Supérieure 


here crossed herself, and murmured pious words 
in Latin. 


**Dead! my poor niece!” said Victor, feel- 


ingly, roused from his stun at the first sight of 
the Supérieure by her measured tones, and the 
melancholy information she so composedly con- 


veyed to him. ‘I can not, then, even learn why 
she so wished to see me once more—or what she 
might have requested at my hands!” 

**Pardon, M. le Vicomte. Such sorrowful 


consolation I have resolved to afford you, not 
without scruples of conscience, but not without 
sanction of the excellent Abbé Vertpré, whom I 
summoned early this morning to decide my du- 
ties in the sacred office I hold. As soon as Sis- 
ter Ursula heard of your return to Paris she ob- 
tained my permission to address to you a letter, 
subjected, when finished, to my perusal and sanc- 
tion. She felt that she had much on her mind 
which her feeble state might forbid her to make 
known to you in conversation with sufficient full- 
ness; and as she could only have seen you in 
presence of one of the sisters, she imagined that 
there would also be less restraint in a written 
communication. In fine, her request was that, 
when you called, I might first place this letter 
in your hands, and allow you time to read it, be- 
fore being admitted to her presence, when a few 
words, conveying your promise to attend to the 
wishes with which you would then be acquainted, 
would suffice for an interview in her exhausted 
condition. Do I make myself understood ?” 

‘¢ Certainly, madame—and the letter ?” 

“She had concluded last evening; and when 
I took leave of her later in the night, she placed 
it in my hands for approval. M. le Vicomte, it 
pains me to say that there is much in the tone 
of that letter which I grieve for and condemn. 
And it was my intention to point this out to our 
sister at morning, and tell her that passages must 
be altered before I could give to you the letter. 
Her sudden decease deprived me of this oppor- 
tunity. I could not, of course, alter or erase a 
line—a word. My only option was to suppress 
the letter altogether, or give it you intact. The 
Abbé thinks that, on the whole, my duty does 
not forbid the dictate of my own impulse—my 
own feelings; and I now place this letter in your 
hands.” 

De Mauléon took a packet, unsealed, from 
the thin white fingers of the Supérieure, and, 
as he bent to receive it, lifted toward her eyes 
eloquent with a sorrowful, humble pathos, in 
which it was impossible for the heart of a wom- 
an who had loved not to see a reference to the 
past which the lips did not dare to utter. 

A faint, scarce perceptible blush stole over the 
marble cheek of the nun; but, with an exqui- 





site delicacy, in which survived the woman while 
reigned the nan, she replied to the appeal : 

**M. Victor de Mauléon, before, having thus 
met, we part forever, permit a poor redigieuse to 
say with what joy—a joy rendered happier be- 
cause it was tearful—I have learned through the 
Abbé Vertpré that the honor which, as between 
man and man, no one who had once known you 
could ever doubt, you have lived to vindicate 
from calumny.” 

‘* Ah! you have heard that—at last, at last!” 

‘*T repeat—of the honor thus deferred I never 
doubted.” ‘The Supérieure hurried on: ‘‘Great- 
er joy it has been to me to hear from the same 
venerable source that, while found bravest among 
the defenders of your country, you are clear from 
all alliance with the assailants of your God. Con- 
tinue so, continue so, Victor de Mauléon.” 

She retreated to the door, and then turned to- 
ward him with a look in which all the marble 
had melted away, adding, with words more form- 
ally nun-like, yet unmistakably woman-like, than 
those which had gone before, *‘ That to the last 
you may be true to God is a prayer never by me 
omitted.” 
She spoke, and vanished. 
Ina kind of dim and dream-like bewilderment 
Victor de Mauléon found himself without the 
walls of the convent. Mechanically, as a man 
does when the routine of his life is presented to 
him, from the first Minister of State to the poor 
clown at a suburban theatre, doomed to appear 
at their posts, to prose on a Beer Bill or grin 
through a horse-collar, though their hearts are 
bleeding at every pore with some household or 
secret affliction—mechanically De Mauléon went 
his way toward the ramparts at a section of 
which he daily drilled his raw recruits. Pro- 
verbial for his severity toward those who offend- 
ed, for the cordiality of his praise of those who 
pleased his soldierly judgment, no change of his 
demeanor was visible that morning, save that 
he might be somewhat milder to the one, some- 
what less hearty to the other. This routine duty 
done, he passed slowly toward a more deserted, 
because a more exposed, of the defenses, 
and seated himself on the frozen sward alone. 
The cannon thundered around him. He heard 
unconsciously : from time to time an obus hissed 
and splintered close at his feet: he saw with ab- 
stracted eye. His soul was with the past; and, 
brooding over all that in the past lay buried, 
there came over him a conviction of the vanit 
of the human earth-bounded objects for whic 
we burn or freeze far more absolute than had 
grown out of the worldly cynicism connected 
with his worldly ambition. The sight of that 
face, associated with the one pure romance of 
his reckless youth, the face of one so estranged, 
so serenely aloft from all memories of youth, of 
romance, of passion, smote him in the midst of 
the new hopes of the new career, as the look on 
the skull of the woman he had so loved and so 
mourned, when disburied from her grave, smote 
the brilliant noble who became the stern reform- 
erof La Trappe. And while thus gloomily med- 
itating, the letter of the poor Louise Duval was 
forgotten. She whose existence had so troubled 
and crossed and partly marred the lives of oth- 
ers—she, scarcely dead, and already forgotten 
by her nearest of kin. Well—had she not for- 
gotten, put wholly out of her mind, all that was 
due to those much nearer to her than is an un- 
cle to a niece? 

The short, bitter, sunless day was advancing 
toward its decline before Victor roused himself 
with a quick, impatient start from his reverie, 
and took forth the letter from the dead nun. 

It began with expressions of gratitude, of joy 
at the thought that she should see him again be- 





fore she died, thank him for his past kindness, 





and receive, she trusted, his assurance that he 
would attend to her last remorseful injunctions. 
I pass over much that followed in the explanation 
of events in her life sufficiently known to the read- 
er. She stated as the strongest reason pen she 
had refused the hand of Louvier her knowledge 
that she should in due time become a mother— 
a fact concealed from Victor, secure that he would 
then urge her not to annul her informal marriage, 
but rather insist on the ceremonies that would 
render it valid. She touched briefly on her con- 
fidential intimacy with Madame Marigny, the 
exchange of name and papers, her confinement 
in the neighborhood of Aix, the child left to the 
care of the nurse, the journey to Munich to find 
the false Louise Duval was no more. The doc- 
uments obtained through the agent of her easy- 
tempered kinsman, the late Marquis de Roche- 
briant, and her subsequent domestication in the 
house of the Von Rudesheims—all this it is need- 
less to do more here than briefly recapitulate. 
The letter then went on: 

‘* While thus kindly treated by the family with 
whom nominally a governess, I was on the terms 
of a friend with Signor Ludovico Cicogna, an Ital- 
ian of noble birth. He was the only man I ever 
cared for. I loved him with frail human passion. 
I could not tell him my true history. I could not 
tell him that I had a child: such intelligence 
would have made him renounce me at once. He 
had a daughter, still but an infant, by a former 
marriage, then brought up in France. He wish- 
ed to take her to his house, and his second wife to 
supply the place of her mother. What was I to 
do with the child I had left near Aix? While 
doubtful and distracted, I read an advertisement 
in the journals to the effect that a French lady, 
then staying in Coblentz, wished to adopt a fe- 
male child not exceeding the age of six—the 
child to be wholly resigned to her by the parents, 
she undertaking to rear and provide for it as her 
own. I resolved to go to Coblentz at once. I 
did so. I saw this lady. She seemed in afflu- 
ent circumstances, yet young, but a confirmed 
invalid, confined the greater part of the day to 
her sofa by some malady of the spine. She told 
me very frankly her story. She had been a pro- 
fessional dancer on the stage, had married re- 
spectably, quitted the stage, become a widow, 
and shortly afterward been seized with the com- 
plaint that would probably for life keep her a se- 
cluded prisoner in her room. Thus afflicted, and 
without tie, interest, or object in the world, she 
conceived the idea of adopting a child that she 
might bring up to tend and cherish her as a daugh- 
ter. In this the imperative condition was that 

the child should never be resought by the parents. 
She was pleased by my manner and appearance : 
she did not wish her adopted daughter to be the 
child of peasants. She asked me for no refer- 
ences—made no inquiries. She said cordiall 
that she wished for no knowledge that, ree 
any indiscretion of her own, communicated to 
the child, might lead her to seek the discovery 
of her real parents. In fine, I left Coblentz on 
the understanding that I was to bring the infant, 
and if it pleased Madame Surville, the agreement 
was concluded. 

‘*] then repaired to Aix. I saw the child. 
Alas! unnatural mother that I was, the sight 
only more vividly brought before me the sense 
of my own perilous position. Yet the child was 
lovely! a likeness of myself, but lovelier far, for 
it was a p= innocent, gentle loveliness. And 
they told her to call me ‘Maman,’ Oh, did I 
not relent when I heard that name? No; it 
jarred on my ear as a word of reproach and 
shame. In walking with the infant toward the 
railway station, imagine my dismay when sud- 
denly I met the man who had been taught to be- 
lieve me dead. I soon discovered that his dis- 
may was equal to my own—that I had nothing 
to fear from his desire to claim me. It did oc- 
cur to me for a moment to resign his child to 
him. But when he shrank reluctantly from 
a half suggestion to that effect, my pride was 
wounded, my conscience absolved. And, after 
all, it might be unsafe to my future to leave with 
him any motive for retracing me. I left him 
hastily. I have never seen nor heard of him 
more. I took the child to Coblentz. Madame 
Surville was charmed with its prettiness and prat- 
tle—charmed still more when I rebuked the poor 
infant for calling me ‘Maman,’ and said, ‘ ‘Thy 
real mother is here.’ Freed from my trouble, I 
returned to the kind German roof I had quitted, 
and shortly after became the wife of Ludovico 
Cicogna. 

‘*My punishment soon began. His was alight, 
fickle, pleasure-hunting nature. He soon grew 
weary of me. My very love made me unamiable 
to him. irritable, jealous, exacting. 
His daughter, who now came to live with us, was 
another subject of discord. I knew that he loved 
her better than me. I became a harsh step-moth- 
er; and Ludovico’s reproaches, vehemently made, 
nursed all my angriest passions. But a son of 
this new marriage was born to myself. My pret- 
ty Luigi! how my heart became wrapped up in 
him! Nursing him, I forgot resentment against 
his father. Well, poor Cicogna fell ill and died. 
I mourned him sincerely ; but my boy was left. 
Poverty then fell on me—poverty extreme. Ci- 
cogna’s sole income was derived from a post in 
the Austrian dominion in Italy, and ceased with 
it. He received a small pension in compensation; 
that died with him. 

“* At this time an Englishman, with whom La- 
dovico had made acquaintance in Venice, and 
who visited often at our house in Verona, offer- 
ed me hishand. He had taken an extraordinary 
liking to Isaura, Cicogna’s daughter by his first 
marriage. But I think his proposal was dictated 
partly by compassion for me, and more by affec- 
tion for her. For the sake of my boy Luigi I 
married him. He was a good man, of retired 
learned habits with which I had no sympathy. 
His companionship overwhelmed me with ennui. 
But I bore it patiently for Luigi’s sake. God 





saw that my heart was as much as ever estranged 
from Him, and he took away my all on earth— 
my boy. Then in my desolation I turned to our 
Holy Church for comfort. I found a friend in 
the priest, my confessor. I was startled to learn 
from him how guilty I had been— was still, 
Pushing to an extreme the doctrines of the 
Church, he-would not allow that my first mar- 
riage, though null by law, was void in the eyes of 
a. Was - es death of the child I so 
cheris & penaity due to my sin 

child Thad 9 — 

ese thoughts pressed on me night an 
day. With the consent and andes 5 of = 
= rp ee - quit the roof of M, 
'y, an evote myself to the di 

my forsaken Julie. , ow 

**T had a painful interview with M. Selby, | 
announced my intention to separate from him. 
I alleged as @ reason my conscientious repug- 
nance to live with a professed heretic—an enemy 
to our Holy Church. When M. Selby found 
that he could not shake my resolution, he lent 
himself to it with the forbearance and generosity 
which he had always exhibited. On our mar- 
riage he had settled on me five thousand pounds, 
to be absolutely mine in the event of his death. 
He now proposed to concede to me the interest 
on that capital during his life, and he undertook 
the charge of my step-daughter Isaura, and se- 
cured to her all the rest he had to Jeave—such 
landed property as he possessed in England pass- 
ing to a distant relative. 

** So we parted, not with hostility—tears were 
shed on both sides. I set out for Coblentz. 
Madame Surville had long since quitted that 
town, devoting some years to the round of vari- 
ous mineral spas in vain hope of cure. Not 
without some difficulty 1 traced her to her last 
residence in the neighborhood of Paris, but she 
was then no more—her death accelerated by the 
shock occasioned by the loss of her whole for- 
tune, which she had been induced to place in 
one of the numerous fraudulent companies by 
which so many have been ruined. Julie, who 
was with her at the time of her death, had dis- 
appeared shortly after it—none could tell me 
whither ; but from such hints as I could gather, 
the poor child, thus left destitute, had been be- 
trayed into sinful courses, 

‘Probably I might yet by searching inquiry 
have found her out ; yeu will say it was my duty 
at least to institute such inquiry. No doubt; 
I now remorsefully feel that it was. I did not 
think so at the time. The Italian priest had 
given me a few letters of introduction to French 
ladies with whom, when they had sojourned at 
Florence, he had made acquaintance. These 
ladies were very strict devotees, formal observ- 
ers of those decorums by which devotion pro- 
claims itself to the world. They had received 
me not only with kindness, but with marked re- 
spect. They chose to exalt into the noblest self- 
sacrifice the act of my leaving M. Selby’s house. 
Exaggerating the simple cause assigned to it in 
the priest’s letter, they represented me as quit- 
ting a luxurious home and an idolizing husband 
rather than continue intimate intercourse with 
the enemy of my religion. This new sort of 
flattery intoxicated me with its fumes. I re- 
coiled from the thought of shattering the pedes- 
tal to which I had found myself elevated. What 
if I should discover my daughter in one from the 
touch of whose robe these holy women would 
recoil as from the ragsof a leper! No; it 
would be impossible for me to own her—impos- 
sible for me to give her the shelter of my roof. 
Nay, if discovered to hold any commune with 
such an outcast, no explanation, no excuse short 
of the actual truth, would avail with these aus- 
tere judges of human error. And the actual 
truth would be yet deeper disgrace. I reasoned 
away my conscience. If I looked for example 
in the circles in which I had obtained reveren- 
tial place, I could find no instance in which a 
girl who had fallen from virtue was not. repu- 
diated by her nearest relatives. Nay, when I 
thought of my own mother, had not her father 
refused to see her, to acknowledge her child, 
for no other offense than that of a mésalliance 
which wounded the family pride? That pride, 
alas! was in my blood—my sole inheritance 
from the family I sprang from. 

“Thus it went on, till I had grave symptoms 
of a disease which rendered the duration of my 
life uncertain. My conscience awoke and tor- 
tured me. I resolved to take the veil. Vanity 
and pride again! My resolution was applauded 
by those whose opinion had so swayed my mind 
and my conduct. Before I retired into the con- 
vent from which I write I made legal provision 
as to the bulk of the fortune which, by the death 
of M. Selby, has become absolutely at my dis- 

One thousand pounds amply sufficed for 
dotation to the convent: the other four thousand 
unds are given in trust to the eminent notary, 

. Nadaud, Rue——. On applying to him, you 
will find that the sum, with the accumulated in- 
terest, is bequeathed to you—a tribute of grati- 
tude for the assistance you afforded me in the 
time of your own need, and the kindness with 
which you acknowledged our relationship and 
commiserated my misfortunes. 

“‘ But oh, my uncle, find out—a man can do 
so with a facility not accorded to a woman—what 
has become of this poor Julie, and devote what 
you may deem right and just of the sum thus be- 
queathed to place her above want and temptation. 
In doing so, I know you will respect my name: 
I would not have it dishonor you, indeed. 

‘¢T have been employed in writing this long 
letter since the day I heard you were in Paris. 
It has exhausted the feeble remnants of my 
strength. It will be given to you before the in- 
terview I at once dread and long for, and in that 
interview you will not rebuke me. Will you, 
my kind uncle? No, you will only soothe and 


pity! 
** Would that I were worthy to pray for oth- 
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might add, ‘ May the Saints have you 
“ty hele fen and lead you to faith in the 
Holy Chase which vos oe absolve from 

one | who nt as 0. 
sg og a uot from Victor’s hand. He 
took it up, smoothed it mechanically, and with 
a dim, abstracted, bewildered, pitiful wonder. 
Well might the Supérieure have hesitated to al- 
low confessions, betraying a mind so little regu- 
lated by genuine religious faith, to pass into oth- 
er hands. Evidently it was the paramount duty 
of rescuing from want or from sin the writers 
forsaken child that had overborne all other con- 
siderations in the mind of the Woman and the 
Priest she consulted. 

Throughout that letter what a strange perver- 
sion of understanding! what a half-unconscious 
confusion of wrong and right! the duty marked 
out so obvious and so neglected—even the relig- 
ious sentiment awakened by the conscience so 
dividing itself from the moral instinct! the dread 

of being thought less religious by obscure com- 
parative strangers stronger than the moral ob- 
ligation to discover and reclaim the child for 
whose errors, if she had erred, the mother who 
so selfishly forsook her was alone responsible! 
even at the last, at the approach of death, the 
love for a name she had never made a self- 
sacrifice to preserve unstained, and that con- 
cluding exhortation—that reliance on a repent- 
ance in which there was so qualified a repara- 
tion! 

More would Victor de Mauléon have wonder- 
ed had he known those points of similarity in 
character, and in the nature of their final be- 
quests, between Louise Duval and the husband 
she had deserted. By one of those singular co- 
incidences which, if this work be judged by the 
ordinary rules presented to the ordinary novel- 
reader, a critic would not unjustly impute to de- 
fective invention in the author, the provision for 
this child, deprived of its natural parents during 
their lives, is left to the discretion and honor of 
trustees, accompanied, on the part of the conse- 
crated Louise and ‘‘ the blameless King,” with 
the injunction of respect to their worldly reputa- 
tions—two parents so opposite in condition, in 
creed, in disposition, yet assimilating in that 
point of individual character in which it touches 
the wide vague circle of human opinion. For 
this, indeed, the excuses of Richard King are 
strong, inasmuch as the secrecy he sought was 
for the sake not of his own memory, but that 
of her whom the world knew only as his honor- 
ed wife. The conduct of Louise admits no such 
excuse; she dies as she had lived—an Egoist. 
But, whatever the motives of the parents, what 
is the fate of the deserted child? What revenge 
does the worldly opinion which the parents 
would escape for themselves inflict on the inno- 
cent infant to whom the bulk of their worldly 
possessions is to be clandestinely conveyed? 
Would all the gold of Ophir be compensation 
enough for her? — - 

Slowly De Mauléon roused himself, and turn- 
ed from the solitary place where he had been 
seated to a more crowded part of the ramparts. 
He passed a group of young Mobdots, with flow- 
ers wreathed round their gun-barrels. ‘‘ If,” said 
one of them, gayly, ‘‘ Paris wants bread, it never 
wants flowers.” His companions laughed mer- 
rily, and burst out into a scurrile song in ridi- 
cule of St. Trochu, Just then an odus fell a few 
yards before the group. The sound only for a 
moment drowned the song, but the splinters 
struck a man ina coarse, ragged dress, who had 
stopped to listen to the singers. At his sharp 
cry, two men hastened to his side: one was Vic- 
tor de Mauléon; the other was a surgeon, who 
quitted another group of idlers—National Guards 
—attracted by the shriek that summoned his pro- 
fessional aid. The poor man was terribly wound- 
ed. The surgeon, glancing at De Mauléon, 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered, ‘‘ Past 
help!” The sufferer turned his haggard eyes 
ot the Vicomte, and gasped out, ‘“‘ M. de Mau- 
léon ?” 

‘*That is my name,” answered Victor, sur- 
prised, and not immediately recognizing the 
sufferer. 

** Hist, Jean Lebeau! look at me—you recol- 
lect me now—Marc le Roux, concierge to the 
secret council. Ay, I found out who you were 
long ago—followed you home from the last 
meeting you broke up. But I did not betray 
you, or you would have been murdered long 
since. Beware of the old set-—beware of—of—” 
Here his voice broke off into shrill exclamations 
of pain. Curbing his last agonies with a power- 
ful effort, he faltered forth, ‘‘ You owe me a serv- 
ice—see to the little one at home—she is starv- 
ing.” The death-rd/e came on; in a few mo- 
ments he was no more. 

Victor gave orders for the removal of the 
corpse, and hurried away. The surgeon, who 
had changed countenance when he overheard 
the name in which the dying man had address- 
ed De Mauléon, gazed silently after De Mau- 
léon’s retreating form, and then, also quitting 
the dead, rejoined the group he had quitted. 
Some of those who composed it acquired evil re- 
nown later in the war of the Communists, and 
came to disastrous ends: among that number 
the Pole, Dombinsky, and other members of the 
secret council. ‘The Italian, Raselli, was there 
too, but, subtler than his French con/réres, he 
divined the fate of the Communists, and glided 
from it—safe now in his native land, destined 
there, no doubt, to the funereal honors and last- 
ing renown which Italy bestows on the dust of 
her sons who have advocated assassination out 
of love for the human race. 

Amidst this group, too, was a National Guard, 
strayed from his proper post, and stretched on 
the frozen ground, and, early though the hour, 
in the profound sleep of intoxication. 

**So,” said Dombinsky, ‘‘ you have found your 
errand in vain, Citizen le Noy; another victim 
to the imbecility of our generals.” 





‘* And partly one of us,” replied the Médecin 
des Pauwvres. ‘‘ You remember poor Le Roux, 
who kept the old barague where the Council of 
Ten used to meet? Yonder he lies.” 

“Don't talk of the Council of Ten. What 
fools and dupes we were made by that vieur 
grédin, Jean Lebeau! How I wish I could meet 
him again!” 

Gaspard le Noy smiled sarcastically. ‘So 
much the worse for you if you did. A muscu- 
lar and a ruthless fellow is that Jean Lebeau!” 
Therewith he turned to the drunken sleeper, and 
woke him up with a shake and a kick. 

** Armand— Armand Monnier, I say, rise—rub 
mw eyes! What if you are called to your post? 

hat if you are shamed as a deserter and a 
coward ?” 

Armand turned, rose with an effort from the 
recumbent to the sitting posture, and stared diz- 
zily in the face of the Médecin des Pauvres. 

**T was dreaming that I had caught by the 
throat,” said Armand, wildly, ‘‘the aristo who 
shot my brother; and lo! there were two men, 
Victor de Mauléon and Jean Lebeau.” 

‘* Ah! there is something in drgams,” said the 
surgeon. ‘‘Once in a thousand times a dream 


comes true.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.} 





STORY OF A SEED. 


Once upon a time, away down in Georgia, a 
man planted a little seed. 

The sun shone warm on it, and the rain came 
and softened it, and it soon began to sprout. 
Day and night it grew, till it was high as a man’s 
head. Buds formed all over it, and one night 
they burst into bloom. Beautiful cream-colored 
= they were, something like a morning- 

ory. 

. By noon the sun was too warm. The beauti- 
ful blossoms shut their leaves and hung their 
heads, and before night each cream-colored flow- 
er dropped off. Where each one had been was 
a little germ. 

This little green germ grew and grew till it 
was as big as an egg, when it burst open and 
threw out a long beautiful fluff of cotton several 
inches long. 

It was a cotton seed, of course. 

Then a man—a negro—came and tore the 
cotton from its boll, put it into a basket with 
others like it, and carried it to a room where 
were hundreds of pounds of cotton. In the room 
was a busy machine, and into that machine the 
cotton was thrown. 

This cotton, you must know, is full of seeds. 
Very troublesome little fellows they are, too, for 
they have no idea of leaving their comfortable 
home, and it’s very hard to get them out. 

I'll tell you how the machine does it. As the 
cotton goes in it comes to a roller covered with 
wire teeth. These teeth seize the cotton and 
draw it through a sort of grating, so fine that 
the seeds can’t get through, so they just stay on 
the outside. 

As the roller goes around it comes to a brush 
roller, which brushes off the cotton as nicely as 
any brush can do it. Then the cotton is packed 
in a bale, and sent to the cotton mills. 

Now the cotton that came from the little seed 
away off in Georgia is by this time very dirty, 
and what do you suppose comes next? A bath? 
No; what's good for boys isn’t so good for cot- 
ton. It gets—a beating. It is laid on a sort 
of net-work, and beaten with bundles of twigs. 
The dirt falls through the net-work, and then 
the cotton is called ** batting.” 

But the cotton from the seed I’m telling about 
don’t stop at batting. It is very fine and nice, 
and it goes to the carding-machine. This ma- 
chine lays all the threads one way by drawing it 
through sets of wire teeth. 

It comes out on to a roller, and is taken off 
by still another roller, on which it looks like a 
wide fleecy ribbon. But it don’t keep that pret- 
ty look very long. It is drawn through a funnel, 
which makes it small and much firmer. It isn’t 
fine enough yet, however, and it goeg. between 
another set of rollers. I wonder if there’s any 
thing that can’t be done with rollers! 

When it comes out pressed quite firm it is 
called roving, and is ready to be spun. 

You'll hardly believe me, but the spinning is 
done on a mule! 

It's a very peculiar mule, I must admit, made 
of wood and iron, and carrying twenty-two hun- 
dred spindles. So it spins twenty-two hundred 
threads at once, and is a wonderful machine, 
if it has a funny name. 

It spins the loose roving into a much finer 
thread, slightly twisted. ‘This thread next runs 
through a gas flame to burn off the little fuzz, 
then over a brush to take off the ashes, and then 
through a hole in a brass plate just the size of 
the thread, 

Then it is wound in skeins, and put up in five 
or ten pound bundles. 

After all these travels the thread has a little 
rest before it starts through the last machine— 
the one that makes the soft cotton into the solid 
strong thread we buy on spools to sew with. 

The skeins are wound on to bobbins, and put 
on the machine, Six of the fine threads start 
together. 

Look on a spool, and you'll read, ‘‘ Best six- 
cord cotton.” That means, as I said, that six 
of these threads are united to make our sewing- 
thread. 

But I must tell you how they go. First over 
a glass rod, and through a little trough of water ; 
then between rollers to press them tightly to- 
gether. Leaving the rollers, they go down, 
twisting as they go, to where a spool is fastened. 
There it is regularly wound on, a firm smooth 
thread, while the spool moves slowly — 
down as it winds, so as to make regular layers 
of it. 





Now the fruit of the little cotton seed has be- 
come a beautiful spool of thread, ready for a use- 
ful life. Before it goes out into the world it is 
ornamented at each end with a round paper, 
gummed and stuck on by some child. The last 
paper is put over the end of the thread to keep 
it from getting loose, and then it is put into 
packages of a dozen spools, 

You've seen fine thread, perhaps as fine a 
No. 200, which we use on sewing-machines, but 
what would you say to thread No. 600, only one- 
third the size of that? And how would you like 
od sco that cobweb thread actually woven into 
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At the great Exhibition in London such fine 
lace was shown, And, almost as wonderful, a 
piece of muslin woven of thread No. 460. It 
was so delicate that when laid on the grass and 
wet it could not be seen. 

You know how large a roll of batting is. Well, 
it can be stretched out so as to be more than 
. thousand miles long. ‘That is thread No. 
2100. 

It seems too wonderful to be true, but many 
fictions invented by poets and story writers are 
not half so wonderful as many common things 
that every day pass under our observation. 





PRINCE RAMJI ROWDEDOW. 


I cAN not say that Slushton-on-the-Sloshy is a 
likely town in which to make a great theatrical 
benefit. I can not say that Slushton is a good 
town for theatricals in any way or shape, or that 
the inhabitants of Slushton patronize either the 
Thespian art or any other art, or any science, 
amusement, or pursuit of any kind whatsoever, 
with much enthusiasm. I can not say that Slush- 
ton is a fine town or a pretty town; unless, in- 
deed, your idea of architectural beauty is con- 
fined to one interminable street of undeviatingly 
ugly houses, intersected by an infinite number 
of smaller streets, if possible more ugly than the 
chief thoroughfare, and surrounded on all sides 
by a rising neighborhood—a rising neighborhood 
dotted with hideous manufactories, which start 
up, like grimy demons, with outstretched wings 
of brick and mortar, to shut out the country. 
And, O reader! what on the surface of God’s 
earth as man has marred it is more frightful 
than a rising neighborhood? A row of newly 
finished houses, a row of unfinished ditto, and a 
patch of waste land—ring the changes on these 
as you will, and get beauty out of them if you 
can; and only so much beauty can you get out 
of a rising neighborhood, 

I can not say that the Sloshy is a beautiful 
river, or that the muddy banks thereof are pleas- 
ant walking, or that any mortal, not an inhab- 
itant of Slushton, ever expressed admiration for 
its dirty waters, on which dismal black barges 
lie at anchor. 

One peculiarity of Slushton is that its working 
classes are always on strike at the very period 
when a dramatic company enters the town. You 
are greeted with the intelligence that the weay- 
ers are out, and not likely to be in for a couple 
of months. You should have come last year; 
you would have done wonders last year. But 
unfortunately you are not in the habit of going 
to places last year. 

Now I had the honor to be, for three seasons, 
first low comedian of the Theatre Royal, Slush- 
ton; and for the first two seasons I had the 
honor to take benefits, whereat my labors to 
please were rewarded by a limited circle of from 
three to seven in the boxes, a dreary sprinkling 
in the pit, and a row and a half or so in the gal- 
lery. Now if you deduct £7 for the expenses 
of the house, as computed by the manager, thirty 
shillings for printing, an odd pound or so for 
properties, not a little money spent in the pur- 
suit of that diplomatic process called benefit-mak- 
ing, you won't get much of a surplus out of £4 
10s., two-thirds of which surplus, if there were 
one, would go to the lessee. Therefore my 
benefits, during the first two seasons in which I[ 
had the honor of appearing at Slushton, were 
not so profitable as to justify my leaving the 
profession—unless, indeed, I had retired upon 
my losses. 

The third season was drawing to a close, and 
Slushton was, if possible, in a state of greater 
stagnation than usual. The weavers had made 
a most obstinate strike of it, and the only thing 
stirring was a penny subscription to keep these 
contumacious weavers from starvation. I looked 
around as I stood pensively on the banks of the 
Sloshy, and meditated on my chances of filling 
the crazy old Theatre Royal on Wednesday, the 
19th instant, which night had been set apart for 
the benefit of Mr. John Miffs. Now I had, in 
the course of my professional career, beheld one 
marvel in theatrical statistics, or shall I say play- 
going human nature ?—#, ¢., that however poor 
the inhabitants of the town, however high the 
price of the quartern loaf, however great the de- 
mand for blue ruin, with its attendant ills of 
starvation and crime, however you may have 
been assured again and again that the people can 
not come to the theatre because they have act- 
ually not the money to pay for admission, let Mr. 
and Mrs. Rousby, or Mr. Sothern, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Signora Patti, or Mr. Backstone— 
let, I say, any of these aforesaid artists, or many 
others I could mention, put out an announce- 
ment in capitals three feet high of their inten- 
tion to appear at the Theatre Royal, Anywhere, 
and lo! that theatre is immediately filled. Now 
I don't know whether it was an inspiration or 
not, but at the very moment when Venus rose 
pale in an opal evening sky, her beautiful face 
feebly mirrored in the grimy waters of the Sloshy, 
I suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ A star!” Yes, I would 
have a star to play for my benefit, and thus fill 
the theatre, 

But then, what star? Y had not the pleasure of 





Mr. Buckstone’s acquaintance, and if I had, was 
it likely that distinguished comedian would with- 
draw himself from the part in which he was at 
that time delighting his friends in the Haymar- 
ket for my pleasure and profit? I didn’t know 
Mr. Sothern, but I knew enough of that gentle- 
man to think it scarcely probable he would choose 
the Theatre Royal, Slushton, wherein to coin- 
mence his great tour in the provinces. I didn’t 
know the talking fish; I hadn’t even a single 
pig-faced lady among my acquaintances, What 
star? Ah, Venus, shining with serene radiance 
above the smoke-cloud that envelops Slushton, 
could you only help me with a suggestion! If 
the Shah of Persia had been in England, he 
might have obliged me by taking @ private box 
and exhibiting himself in state apparel to Slush- 
ton. And if the Shah of Persia, why not an In- 
dian prince? Yes, above all things an Indian 
prince! A most brilliant idea! I registered a 
vow as I stood on that bridge in the twilight. I 
— have an Indian prince to play for my ben- 
efit. 

I am not of a lymphatic temperament. I be- 
lieve, indeed, I come rather under ‘the head of 
the sanguine-nervous, but I leave that question 
in physiology to the decision of the intelligent 
reader, when I inform him that the next morn- 
ing every patch of paling, every blank wall, ev- 
ery house in Chancery, every stray shutter of 
every shop to let, was pasted with a staring red- 
and-blue announcement of the first and only ap- 
pearance of his highness Prince Ramji Rowde- 
dow, from the kingdom of Rumcvlliduffinstan, 
between the Ganges and the Himalayas, for the 
benefit of Mr. John Miffs; while in the princi- 
pal windows of the town were exhibited well-en- 
graved full-length portraits of an imposing indi- 
vidual of the mulatto race in a gorgeous costume 
of the character usually worn by that interesting 
black gentleman who is familiar to all students 
of the Shakspearean drama. 

Depressed as was the aspect of tvade in Slush- 
ton, my notion took. There was, sony the first 
issuing of the bills, considerable excitement in 
the town on the subject of the Indian prince. 
The very printer who set up the bills offered to 
do so at a lower rate on condition of being one 
of the favored few who were to forrn a little dep~ 
utation to meet the prince at the railway station. 
Of course there were many inquiries as to why 
the royal personage had left his native land; 
and his popularity rose tremendously, especially 
among the fairer portion of the community, 
when I explained that he had been deposed from 
the royal musnud by a benighted people on ac- 
count of the advancement and enlightenment of 
his opinions, especially with reference to polyga- 
my and widow-burning. He was announced to 
appear in the character of Obi; and the fact of 
a native prince from the distant land of Bramah 
and Juggernaut coming down to Slushton-on-the- 
Sloshy to enact that hero of romance did not 
appear to the intelligent townsmen of Slushton 
at all a strange occurrence. A foreign prince, 
a talking fish, or Mr. Charles Mathews — what 
are any such institutions intended for but to 
minister to the amusement, gratify the admiring 
gaze, and stimulate the organ of wonder of the 
inhabitants of Slushton? For these good peo- 
ple, I think, had a very limited belief in the actu- 
al existence of any world beyond the rising neigh- 
borhood which bounded theirown town, 

Wednesday, the 19th instant, arrived, and the 
whole theatre-going populace of Slushton was 
on the gui vive, while the question as to how 
and when his highness from the principality of 
Rumculliduffinstan would enter the town was 
freely discussed. Be it understood, these good 
people were quite assured that the prince was 
coming all the way from the shores of the Ganges 
for their amusement. Had they thought for a 
moment that his exiled highness might be.a 
lodger in Marylebone, or a rate-payer of St. 
Pancras, the whole zest of the thing would have 
been gone. 

Even at the theatre, among my companion 


‘votaries of Thespis, there was not a little curi- 


osity; and I was compelled, with that beautiful 
candor which distinguishes me, to admit to one 
or two of my intimates that my friend Rowdedow 
was not, in sober earnest, actually a prince, be- 
ing in point of fact the kitmutghur of a rich in- 
digo planter, who had accompanied his master 
to England, and who had been dismissed from 
that service on account of a suspected leaning 
toward the worship of the goddess Kali, the tute- 
lary divinity of the Thugs, or stranglers, some- 
times called Noosers. The damask cheek of my 
friend Percy Deloraine, jeune premier, blanched 
somewhat at this revelation, and he expressed a 
strong objection against acting in the same piece 
with his highness ; but on my assuring him that, 
if treated with a cold and distant respect, Ramji 
was the best fellow breathing, he consented to 
oblige me. 


The prince, I informed my manager and broth. 


er actors, would not arrive until an hour or two 
before the commencement of the performance, 
as important business—no less, in fact, than an 
interview with the chief of the English govern- 
ment concerning his restoration to that vast ter- 
ritory which extends from the western arm of 
the Ganges to the distant source of the Oxus, as I 
added, somewhat recklessly, with a view to local 
coloring—would detain him in London. I there- 
fore read his part at rehearsal, arranged his en- 
trances and exits, and went through all his stage 
business. I also planned the construction and 
adornment of a temporary dressing-room, to be 
erected by the property-man for my royal friend's 
convenience, and made all arrangements neces- 
sary for the honorable reception of the royal per- 
sonage. As I left the theatre, after that morn- 
ing’s rehearsal, a crowd of dirty little boys, and 
one respectable maid-servant with a baby and a 
perambulator, did me the honor to accompan 

me in a little impromptu procession to my ne 
dence. Whether they imagined I might keep 








































































prince in my pocket, or in a sealed bottle, 
he genie in the Arabian Nights, I know 
but they evidently thought their best chance 
lding the Oriental potentate lay in not los- 
Now this persistent attention 


“ht of me. 


» part of the public, honorable as it was to 
concerned, was also somewhat embarrassing 
as I had a good deal of work to accom- 


Slushton. For this 


kind that must remain a secret to the 

before his royal highness Ramji 
‘ould possibly blaze like the sun in 
lendor before the dazzled eyes of 
1 had need of a friend—a 


friend on whom I could rely—in whose hand I 


my own, and say, ‘‘ Here is the soul 
apable of treachery, here is the tongue never 
betray,” or in the more figurative lan- 


guage of Seven Dials, ** This ‘ere’s the cove wot 


ver rounded on his pal.” 
s friend € could boast in the person of 
Mr. Richard Wittington, eccentric comedian ; 
to him I w What passed between us I 


Not inte 


+} 


nd to reveal, but our parting agree- 
it was to the following effect: Wittington 
edged himself to superintend the reception of 


s highness. For this purpose he was to hire 


K 


was to pr “ 
the railway station. 
ferior vehicle, in which a } 


longing to the theatre 





y drum 


to the procession with such soul-stirring melo- 
dit See the ing Hlero, Rule, Britan- 
nia, the march in Jtlue-beard, ete. This my 
friend Wittington was to do unaided, while [ 

parted to a distant village, some ten miles up 
the line, to arrange a small matter of business 
wl it inpossible for me to postpone. 


The hour came 
following order from the King’s Arms: 


raul yellow body, 


] 

l ¢ 

the largest and inost splendid open vehicle to be 
procured from the King’s Arms livery-yard, and | 
white horses, with which equipage he 
sed, at a quarter past five o'clock, to 
He was also to hire an in- 
rtion of the band be- 
namely, clarionet, cornet, 
should be seated, to give effect 


the procession started in the 
fly and 
pink striped chintz lining, 


» wheels; Mr. Richard Wittington seat. 


u the veliicle, looking, strange to say, 
ra nervous than elated at the prospect of 
Nextly, the sec- 


rene highness. 


ol tf green b ly, red W heels, and leop- 
ntz lining—a showy, impressive equi- 
pag 1 were seated the clarionet, cor- 


drum attached to the thea- 


t t I near!y ] 


hat al 


what obseuring the distin- 
This impos- 
was followed by 
1, composed of half the popu- 

lat fs ton. Of course the worthy citi- 
of work, had nothing better to 

pay their respects to the royal for- 

iim, in the deliberate and 
well-bred Englishman, the 


ted therein. 


two carriages 


navk of British hospitality. 

tation, which, 

publ venience which generally 

$1 ation of a provincial town, 

tamile t the High Street, Mr. Wit- 

tir { led from his vehicle, and 
building. He expressed 

his fiiends and the public that they 

\ { not accompany him any farther, as their 
in t ibrupt a manner might dis- 

the modest disposition of the great 
Chis 3 ! t, however, did not 
Ir. B of the King’s Arms (re- 
t sporti acumen, 

‘ ime t utsider that 
Derby the Leger), Mrs. Pot- 
! daughter, Miss 

net of scarlet velvet 
i cheerful and summery head- 
nise, tl ess-maker’s appren- 





miuatids, sixteen babies, and sev- 


pris individuals, from penetra- 








is costly robes 


the emporium 


imp e oh Ol th e not over 

Ilis ‘comp! NiOn, Of a 

black s relieved by a crim n glow 
ined his ch , and threw out the 
of his eyes with Oriental brillianey. His 
k hair, of rather a bluish-black (in the 

| purple), was worn with the ends 
fter the manner of gentlemen 
‘rsuasion. He wore a large 

ch imparted something 

1 mild (sooth to Say, 
pression of countenance. 
“He wore & magnificent fez cap, surmounted bv a 
Fp ang pe ’ a) ee tassel, and 
t e large brooches (some 
tvle of those which issue from the 
trical ornament-makers of Bir 

| Bow Street), but which, no doubt, 
jewels of his imperial race: he 
f » breast of his dress-coat, 

e about the seams, two or 
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I ferocity t ( 


mewhat timorou ¢ 


though rather tarnis! 






vesides that noble quad- 
, usually worn by his youth- 
tthe Dane. A ‘superb cres- 
rt mn ed on red cloth, shimmered 
in the dim obscurity of his waistcoat, and, seen 
from a di tance, impr¢ ssed the young mind with 

the d ids His cos- 


nt ¢ 


the idea « 
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| dear to his childhood. 
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| trowsers, patent-leather alberts, a bamboo cane, 

and an eyeglass, it being only becoming in roy- 
| alty to be short-sighted. Nothing could exceed 
| the empressement with which Mr, Wittington 
| greeted the prince ; he conversed with him apart 
| in a foreign language, with characteristic gestic- 
| ulation, which was eminently gratifying to the 
lookers-on ; he preceded him to the carriage, hat 
in hand, walking backward—yes, actually walk- 
ing backward, a feat by which he cruelly punished 
the corns of the aggrieved populace who pressed 
close behind him. He also handed the exiled 
| potentate into the pink striped fly, and seated 

himself respectfully opposite, with his back to 
| the horses. ‘Then arose such a shout as per- 
| haps since the days when the Reform Bill pass- 

ed had never been heard in Slushton—a shout 
| of friendly welcome for the dark scion of a prince- 
| ly race, who sat bowing, smiling, and displaying 
a set of faultlessly white teeth to the admiring 
citizens. The band began, at a wink from my 
| friend Wittington, to play See the conquering 
| Hero, ete., which, as within no one’s knowledge 
had the person ever been in battle, was of course 
highly appropriate. ‘The two flies set off at a foot- 
pace, the delighted populace on either side. They 
were charmed with the prince’s bow; they were 
enraptured with the prince’s smile; and ‘‘ Oh, 


nor Mr. Charles Mathews would ever have re- 
ceived in Slushton. 

But in spite of the cheers, of the heartiness of 
that welcome which the true-born Englishman 
always extends to every foreigner, there was 
something in the prince's manner, a shiver in the 
prince's manly form, a chatter about the prince’s 
teeth, and, at the same time, a paleness of com- 
plexion, verging on the ghastly, visible in my 
friend Mr. Wittington, difficult to account for. 

Can you, O sagacious reader! solve me this 
little enigma? Of course you can. I thought 
so. You know that it was because the great 
Ramji Rowdedow, illustrious heir to the princi- 
pality of Rumculliduffinstan, between the Ganges 
and the Himalayas, was neither more nor less 
distinguished an individual than I, John Miffs, 
comedian, with the adornment of a burned cork, 
a pennyworth of bole Armenian, a half-penny- 
worth of vermilion, a great deal of crépé hair, 
and an Othello wig—I, John Miffs, who had gone 
that morning ten miles up the line, and, at the 
house of a friendly innkeeper in the village of 
Bigglethorpe, had arrayed myself in the costly 
attire of the Indian potentate. I leave it to the 
imagination, then, of the amiable reader whether 
I was not a little alarmed lest that intelligent pub- 
lic, which loves to be gulled, but hates to find out 
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ENTHUSIASTIC PUBLIC RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE. 


look at his teeth!” yes, an audible murmur was 
heard among the throng—‘‘ look at his teeth!” 
at which, strange to say, the prince abruptly 
closed his mouth, and declined to exhibit his 
dental appendages any more. The prince was 
evidently of a sensitive and retiring disposition. 
But, above all things, the delight of the popu- 
lace was the evident and demonstrative admira- 
tion evinced by his serene highness for the town 
and public buildings of Slushton. He expressed, 
in vehement pantomime, his opinion that Slush- 
ton in architectural beauty surpassed the proud 
towers of Delhi, the city of palaces; that the 
river Sloshy in natural beauty might dispute the 
palm with his native Ganges, or the classic Indus 
When Mr. Wittington 
pointed out to him the church of St. Bulgrum- 
‘lery, the chapel of ease, the fish-market, the 
Laptist chapel, the post-office, and that elegant 
wsthetic range of buildings known as the sham- 
bles, devoted to the sale of butcher’s-meat, his 
shrugs, nods, and gesticulations evinced such 
admiration as the inhabitants of the town had 
never beheld before, even in a new candidate for 
the representation of the borough. 'The proces- 
sion was, in short, intensely successful ; and my 
new star, the illustrious Ramji, made such a hit 
as I think neither Spanish dancers, talking fish, 





that it has been gulled, should by any means dis- 
cover the cheat that I was putting upon it. Thus, 
when during my triumphal progress from the 
station to the theatre the populace admired my 
teeth—I have a fine set of teeth, I confess—I 
shut my mouth, in mortal fear lest young Joe 
Mulkins, Mr. Forcep, the dentist's assistant, 
should see that double tooth near the front which 
he had stopped three days before, and which still 
glittered in all the first radiance of the gold fill- 
ing. Who can describe the horror of that mo- 
ment when a gentle and refreshing shower de- 
scended from the afternoon sky, and I dreaded 
to behold my complexion bedewing my shirt 
front, and when my friend Dick’s nervous at- 
tempts to shut up that mysterious vehicle, the fly, 
were greeted with the anger of a ferocious crowd ? 

**Oh, hangit! let us see un ; we've come all the 
way to see un; don’t go for to shoot up t’ coach!” 
cried that unappeasable populace. 

But the heavens were kind to the descendant 
of a royal race, and I shone out again in that 
beauty whose only blemish was its liability to 
come off. 

‘* Put out your hand,” whispered Wittington ; 
‘*it looks very natural.” 

I placed that member, adorned with a prop- 
erty diamond ring, carelessly on the carriage 
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door, and lo! the admiring crowd exclaimed as 
with one voice, ‘‘ Look at his hand!” Indeed, 
one old man, a determined sight-seer, who had 
never quitted the wheels of our vehicle, laid hold 
with reverence upon my dexter paw, perhaps 
to discover whether that portion of an Indian 
prince’s anatomy were the flesh and blood of 
every-day life. ‘he royal cortége reached the 
doors of the theatre, still followed by the de- 
lighted crowd. The prince alighted from the 
stately vehicle, and then gracefully ascended; on 
the tips of his patent-leather alberts, the green- 
baize covered plank which the property-man, en- 
thusiastic in the cause of exiled greatness, had 
placed to form an impromptu bridge leading 
from the curb-stone to the stage-door, so that his 
highness’s gracious feet should not be defiled 
by the puddles of Slushton. At the stage-door 
the Oriental countenance of his serenity broke 
anew into a radiant smile, and he made a series 

of graceful bows to the crowd, which were re- 

sponded to by three hearty cheers and ever so 

many little ones in. ‘These culminated in a 

deafening shout as he disappeared within the 

building, while Mr. Richard Wittington closed 

the door firmly on the persevering populace, 

which immediately proceeded to the pit and gal- 

lery doors, there to await, armed with sterling 

coin of the realm, the commencement of the per- 

formance, and the first appearance on the boards 
of Slushton of a prince of the blood royal. 

Within the theatre, Rowdedow was greeted 
with bows and smiles from the ladies and gentle- 
men of the company, who had dressed early for 
their respective parts in the drama of Obi, and 
assembled in the greenroom for the sole purpose 
of staring at him. ‘There was a little attempt at 
conversation got up. The prince was asked his 
opinion of England, English manners and cus- 
toms, etc., but the shrugs of his graceful shoul- 
ders, and elevations of his strongly defined eye- 

brows, with which he responded, evinced such 
an utter ignorance of the English language as 
rendered discourse impossible; indeed, when 
Mr. Spavins, a gentleman who had been in In- 
dia, actually addressed him in Hindostanee, he 
still continued the shrug of non-comprehension, 
whereat that gentleman was cruelly laughed at 
by his compeers for having attempted a language 
he could not speak. ‘‘ That's your Hindostanee, 
is it? You see, his excellency doesn’t understand 
a syllable.” As indeed his excellency did not. 

The property-man preceded Ramji with two 
composite candles to the above-mentioned tem- 
porary dressing-room, and a young man who 
ran errands for the company requested to know, 
both by talking at the highest pitch of his voice 
(strange that foreigners do not understand our 
language better, when we shout it as through a 
ship's trumpet!) and by expressive pantomime, 
whether he could be any assistance in the toilet 
of the star. His aid was declined; and the 
Ramjt- begged, still in pantomime, to be left 
alone. 

About this time the manager asked with con 
siderable surprise what had become of Mr. Mifts ; 
and the cry of ‘*‘ Where's Miffs?” resounded 
through the theatre. My friend Dick Witting- 
ton explained that as I did not play in the first 
piece, I had taken the opportunity of running 
down to some friends to sell some tickets; ‘‘ or 
very likely,” continued my friend, ‘‘he may 
be next door” (next door was a favorite tavern 
of the Thespian corps). Richard, indeed, ran 
into the bar and asked if any body had seen 
Miffs. Miffs was not to be found. He did not 
even make his appearance when, the last bar of 
the overture being played, the curtain rose to a 
delighted audience, and in due course the royal 
Obi appeared upon the boards. ‘The prince en- 
acted the part entirely in pantomime, applauded 
to the echo, and great was the wonderment of 
Slushton that a denizen of a distant land, the 
wanderer from another hemisphere, should be so 
well up in every little bit of Victoria business 
and clap-trap, familiar to them from the perform- 
ance of the great Hicks. The curtain fell; the 
theatre rang with loud cries of ‘‘ Rowdedow !” the 
prince appeared, his hand upon his breast, his 
head bent, his jaws working vigorously, as if 
employed in chewing betel-nut, or repeating to 
himself inward pxans of thanksgiving. This 
done, he made a general bow to the company, 
and in spite of numerous requests that he would 
take wine, brandy, ale, that he would stay to 
supper, that he would meet a party at the Shaks- 
peare (aforesaid tavern next door), that he would 
stop and play for the manager’s benefit, and so 
on, and so on, he insisted on departing imme- 
diately, in company with my friend Mr. Witting- 
ton. So unassuming was his disposition, so re- 
served his nature, that he contrived to elude the 
crowd waiting at the stage-door to behold him 
emerge. So secret were his movements, in the 
subtlety of his Oriental nature, that it was never 
known how he got to the railway station. Nay, 
the clerks and porters swore to the fact that no 
Indian whatsoever, or indeed any individual of 
a colored race, had left the station either that 
night or subsequently ; and it was never known 
to any one in Slushton how this interesting ama- 
teur reached India, or the Ganges, or the Him- 
alayas, or whatever his destination might be; 
whether his interview with Lord G was suc- 
cessful, whether he ever regained the throne of 
his forefathers, or any fact whatsoever connected 
with the illustrious Ramji Rowdedow. 

Half an hour after his departure, however, I, 
Mr. John Miffs, turned up, ready to play in the 
last piece, with a black rim round my left eye, 
which my kind friends insinuated I had got in a 
fight on the previous evening. I can only say, 
in conclusion, that this was the best benefit I 
ever had in Slushton, realizing the handsome 
sum of twenty-seven pounds fourteen shillings 
and fourpence; but that, taking into account 
the risk I ran of being torn piecemeal by infuri- 
ated weavers had my disguise been penetrated, 
the money was dearly earned. 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Lady Anna,” “He Knew he was Right,” 
“Orley Farm,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 

* Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 


—_— 
CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE VERDICT. 

Ow the Wednesday morning Phineas Finn was 
again brought into the court, and again placed in 
the dock. There was a general feeling that he 
should not again have been so disgraced ; but he 
was still a prisoner under a charge of murder, and 
it was explained to him that the circumstances of 
the case and the stringency of the law did not 
admit of his being seated elsewhere during his 
trial. He treated the apology with courteous 
scorn. He should not have chosen, he said, to 
have made any change till after the trial was 
over, even had any change been permitted. When 
he was brought up the steps into the dock after 
the judges had taken their seats there was al- 
most a shout of applause. ‘The crier was very 
angry, and gave it to be understood that every 
body would be arrested unless every body was 
silent; but the Chief Justice said not a word, 
nor did those great men the Attorney and Solic- 
itor General express any displeasure. ‘The bench 
was again crowded with members of Parliament 
from both Houses, and on this occasion Mr. 
Gresham himself had accompanied Lord Can- 
trip. ‘The two Dukes were there, and men no 
bigger than Laurence Fitzgibbon were forced to 
subject themselves to the benevolence of the 
under-sheriff. 

Phineas himself was pale and haggard. It 
was observed that he leaned forward on tHe rail 
of the dock all the day, not 
standing upright, as he had 
done before; and they who 
watched him closely said that 
he never once raised his eyes 
on this day to meet those of 
the men opposite to him on 
the bench, although heretofore 
throughout the trial he had 
stood with his face raised so 
as to look directly at those who 
were there seated. On this oc- 
casion he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the speaker. But the 
whole bearing of the man, his 
gestures, his gait, and his coun- 
tenance were changed. Dur- 
ing the first long week of his 
trial his uprightness, the man- 
ly beauty of his countenance, 
and the general courage and 
tranquillity of his deportment 
had been conspicuous, What- 
ever had been his fears, no 
mark of fear had disfigured his 
countenance. He had for once 
condescended to the exhibition 
of any outward show of effront- 
ery. ‘Through six weary days 
he had stood there, supported 
by a manhood sufficient for the 
terrible emergency. But now 
it seemed that, at any rate, the 
outward grace of his demeanor 
had deserted him. But.it was 
known that he had been ill 
during the last few days, and 
it had been whispered through 
the court that he had not slept 
at nights. Since the adjourn- 
ment of the court there had 
been bulletins as to his health, 
and every body knew that 
the confinement was beginning to tell upon 
him. 

On the present occasion the proceedings of 
the day were opened by the Attorney-General, 
who began by apologizing to the jury. Apol- 
ogies to the jury had been very frequent during 
the trial, and each apology had called forth fresh 
grumbling. On this occasion the foreman ex- 
pressed a hope that the Legislature would con- 
sider the condition of things which made it pos- 
sible that twelve men all concerned extensively 
in business should be confined for fourteen days 
because a mistake had been made in the evidence 
as toa murder. ‘Then the Chief Justice, bow- 
ing down his head and looking at them over the 
rim of his spectacles with an expression of wis- 
dom that almost convinced them, told them 
that he was aware of no mistake in the evidence. 
It might become their duty, on the evidence 
which they had heard and the further evidence 
which they would hear, to acquit the prisoner at 
the bar; but not on that account would there 
have been any mistake or erroneous procedure 
in the court, other than such error on the part 
of the prosecution in regard to the alleged guilt 
of the prisoner as it was the general and special 
duty of jurors to remedy. Then he endeavored 
to reconcile them to their sacrifice by describing 
the importance and glorious British nature of 
their position, ‘* My lord,” said one of the ju- 
rors, *‘if you was a salesman, and hadn't got no 
partner, only a very young un, you'd know what 
it was to be kept out of your business for a fort- 
night.” Then that salesman wagged his head, 
and put his handkerchief up to his eyes, and 
there was pity also for him in the court. 

After that the Attorney-General went on. His 
learned friend on the other side—and he nodded 
to Mr. Chaffanbrass—had got some further evi- 
dence to submit to them on behalf of the prison- 
er who was still on his trial befure them. He 
now addressed them with the view of explaining 
to them that if that evidence should be such as he 
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believed, it would become his duty on behalf of 
the Crown to join with his learned friend in re- 
questing the court to direct the jury to acquit the 
prisoner. Not the less on that account would it 
be the duty of the jury to form their own opinion 
as to the credibility of the fresh evidence which 
would be brought before them. 

** There won't be much doubt about the credi- 
bility,” said Mr. Chaffanbrass, rising in his 
place. ‘‘I am not a bit afraid about the credi- 
bility, gentlemen, and I don’t think that you 
need be afraid either. You must understand, 
gentlemen, that I am now going on calling evi- 
dence for the defense. My last witness was the 
Right Honorable Mr. Monk, who spoke as to 
character. My next will be a Bohemian black- 
smith named Praska—Peter Praska—who nat- 
urally can’t speak a word of English, and, un- 
fortunately, can’t speak a word of German either. 
But we have got an interpreter, and I dare say 
we shall find out without much delay what Peter 
Praska has to tell us.” ‘Then Peter Praska was 
handed up to the rostrum for the witnesses, and 
the man learned in Czech and also in English 
was placed close to him, and sworn to give a 
true interpretation. 

Mealyus the unfortunate one was also in court, 
brought in between two policemen, and the Bo- 
hemian blacksmith swore that he had made a 
certain key on the instructions of the man he 
now saw. The reader need not be further trou- 
bled with all the details of the evidence about 
the key. It was clearly proved that in a village 
near to Prague a key had been made such as 
would open Mr. Meager’s door in Northumber- 
land Street, and it was also proved that it was 
made from a mould supplied by Mealyus. This 
was done by the joint evidence of Mr. Meager 
and of the blacksmith. ‘*‘ And if I lose my key,” 
said the reverend gentleman, ‘‘ why should I not 
have another made? Did I ever deny it? ‘This, 
I think, is very strange.” But Mr. Emilius was 
very quickly walked back out of the court be- 
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few words. For a few words he must ask indul- 
gence, though he knew them to be irregular. 
But it was the speciality of this trial that every 
thing in it was irregular, and he did not think 
that his learned friend the Attorney-General 
would dispute the privilege. ‘The Attorney-Gen- 
eral said nothing, and Mr. Chaffanbrass went on 
with his little speech, with which he took up the 
greatest part ofan hour. It was thought to have 
been unnecessary, as nearly all that he said was 
said again—and was sure to have been so said— 
by the judge. It was not his business—the busi- 
ness of him, Mr. Chaffanbrass—to accuse anoth- 
er man of the murder of Mr. Bonteen. It was 
not for him to tell the jury whether there was or 
was not evidence on which any other man should 
be sent to trial. But it was his bounden duty in 
defense of his client to explain to them that a 
collection of facts tending to criminate another 
man—which when taken together made a fair 
probability that another man had committed the 
crime—rendered it quite out of the question that 
they should declare his client to be guilty. He 
did not believe that there was a single person in 
the court who was not now convinced of the in- 
nocence of his client; but it was not permitted 
to him to trust himself solely to that belief. It 
was his duty to show them that, of necessity, they 
must acquit his client. When Mr. Chaffanbrass 
sat down the Attorney-General waived any right 
he might have of further reply. 

It was half past three when the judge began 
his charge. He would, he said, do his best to 
enable the jury to complete their tedious duty, so 
as to return to their families on that night. In- 
deed, he would certainly finish his charge before 
he rose from the seat, let the hour be what it 
might; and though time must be occupied by 
him in going through the evidence and explain- 
ing the circumstances of this very singular trial, 
it might not be improbable that the jury would 
be able to find their verdict without any great 
delay among themselves. ‘‘ There won't be any 
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been discovered, the great evil would -not, he 
thought, have fallen upon them of punishing the 
innocent instead of the guilty—that most awful 

evil of taking innocent blood in their just attempt 
to punish murder by death. As far as he knew, 

to the best of his belief, that calamity had never 
fallen upon the country in his time, The admin- 

istration of the law was so careful of life that the 

opposite evil was fortunately more common. He 
said so much because he would not wish that this 
case should be quoted hereafter as showing the 

possible danger of circumstantial evidence. It 
had been a case in which the evidence given as to 

character alone had been sufficient to make him 

feel that the circumstances which seemed to affect 

the prisoner injuriously could not be taken as es- 

tablishing his guilt. But now other and opposing 

circumstances had been brought to light, and he 

was sure that the jury would have no difficulty 

with their verdict. A‘most frightful murder had 

no doubt been committed in the dead of the night. 

A gentleman coming home from his club had been 

killed—probably by the hand of one who had him- 

self moved in the company of gentlemen. A plot 

had been made—had probably been thought of 

for days and weeks before—and had been execu- 

ted with extreme audacity, in order that an enemy 

might be removed. There could, he thought, be 

but little doubt that Mr, Bonteen had been killed 

by the instrument found in the garden, and if so, 

he certainly had not been killed by the prisoner, 

who could not be supposed to have carried two 

bludgeons in his pocket, and whose quarrel with 

the murdered man had been so recent as to have 

admitted of no preparation, ‘They had heard the 
story of Mr. Meager’s gray coat, and of the con- 
struction of the duplicate key for Mr. Meager’s 
house door. It was not for him to tell them on 
the present occasion whether these stories, and 
the evidence by which they had been supported, 
tended to affix guilt elsewhere. It was beyond 
his province to advert to such probability or possi- 
bility ; but undoubtedly the circumstances might 
be taken by them as an assist- 
ance, if assistance were needed, 

in coming to a consideration on 
the charge against the prisoner. 

** Gentlemen,” he said at last, 

**T think you will find no dif- 
ficulty in acquitting the pris- 
oner of the murder laid to his 
charge ;” whereupon the jury- 
men put their heads together, 
and the foreman, without half 
a minute's delay, declared that 
they were unanimous, and that 
they found the prisoner not 
guilty. ‘And we are of opin- 
ion,” said the foreman, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Finn should not have been 
put upon his trial on such evi- 
dence as has been brought be 

fore us.” 

The necessity of liberating 
poor Phineas from the horrors 
of his position was too urgent 
to allow of much attention be- 
ing given at the moment to this 
protest. ‘‘Mr. Finn,” said the 
judge, addressing the poor bro- 
ken wreich, ‘‘ you have been 
acquitted of the odious and 
abominable charge brought 
against you, with the concur- 
rence, I am sure, not only of 
those who have heard this trial, 
but of all your countrymen and 
countrywomen. I need not say 
that you will leave that dock 
with no stain on your charac- 
ter. It has, I hope, been some 
consolation to you in your mis- 
fortune to hear the terms in 














“SHE SAT WEEPING ALONE.” 


tween the two policemen, as his presence would 
not be required in regard to the further evidence 
regarding the bludgeon. 

Mr. Chaffanbrass, having finished his business 
with the key, at once began with the bludgeon. 
The bludgeon was produced, and was handed up 
to the bench, and inspected by the Chief Justice. 
The instrument created great interest. Men 
rose on tiptoe to look at it even from a distance, 
and the Prime Minister was envied because for 
a moment it was placed in his hands. As the 
large-eyed little boy who had found it was not 
yet six years old, there was a difficulty in per- 
fecting the thread of the evidence. It was not 
held to be proper to administer an oath to an in- 
fant. But in a roundabout way it was proved 
that the identical bludgeon had been picked up 
in the garden. There was an elaborate lawyer's 


plan produced of the passage, the garden, and* 


the wall, with the steps on which it was supposed 
that the blow had been struck, and the spot was 
indicated on which the child had said that he 
had found the weapon. ‘Then certain workers 
in leather were questioned, who agreed in assert- 
ing that no such instrument as that handed to 
them had ever been made in England. After 
that two scientific chemists told the jury that 
they had minutely examined the knob of the in- 
strument with reference to the discovery of hu- 
man blood—but in vain. They were, however, 
of opinion that the man might very readily have 
been killed by the instrument without any effu- 
sion of blood at the moment by the blows. This 
seemed to the jury to be the less necessary, as 
three or four surgeons who had examined the 
murdered man’s head had already told them that 
in all probability there had been no such effusion. 
When the judges went out to lunch at two o'clock 
the jury were trembling as to their fate for an- 
other night. 

The fresh evidence, however, had been com- 
pleted, and on the return of the Court Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass said that he should only speak a very 





delay at all, my lord,” said the suffering and very 
irrational salesman. The poor man was again 
rebuked, mildly, and the Chief Justice continued 
his charge. 

As it: oceupied four hours in the delivery, of 
which by far the greater part was taken up in re- 


eapitulating and sifting evidence with which the | 
| the misfortune to you personally, nothing more 
| than a proper attempt has been made to exe- 


careful reader, if such there be, has already been 
made too intimately acquainted, the account of 
it here shall be very short. The nature of cir- 
cumstantial evidence was explained, and the truth 
of much that had been said in regard to such ev- 
idence by Mr. Chaffanbrass admitted ; but nev- 
ertheless it would be impossible—so said his lord- 
ship—to administer justice if guilt could never 
be held to have been proved by circumstantial 
evidence alone. In this case it might not im- 


probably seem to them that the gentleman who | ) of 
| tally disregardful of his junior counsel, and the 


had so long stood before them as a prisoner at 
the bar had been the victim of a most singularly 
untoward chain of circumstances, from which he 
would have to be liberated, should he be at last 
liberated, by another chain of circumstances as 
singular; but it was his duty to inform them 
now, after they had heard what he might call the 
double evidence, that he could not have given it 
to them as his opinion that the charge had been 
brought home against the prisoner, even had those 
circumstances of the Bohemian key and of the 
foreign bludgeon never been brought tolight. He 
did not mean to say that the evidence had not 
justified the trial. He thought that the trial had 
been fully justified. Nevertheless, had nothing 
arisen to point to the possibility of guilt in anoth- 


er man, he should not the less have found him- | 


self bound in duty to explain to them that the 
thread of the evidence against Mr. Finn had been 
incomplete—or, he would rather say, the weight 
of it had been, to his judgment, insufficient. He 
was the more intent on saying so much, as he was 
desirous of making it understood that, even had 
the bludgeon still remained buried beneath the 


leaves, had the manufacturer of that key never | 
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which you have been spoken 
of by such friends as they who 
came here to give their testi- 
mony in your behalf. It is, and it has been, a 
great sorrow to me to see such a one as you 
subjected to so unmerited an ignominy; but a 
man educated in the laws of his country, as 
you have been, and understanding its consti- 


| tation fundamentally, as you do, will proba 


bly have acknowledged that, great as has been 


cute justice. I trust that you may speedily 
find yourself able to resume your place among 
the legislators of the country.” ‘Thus Phineas 
Finn was acquitted, and the judges, collecting 
up their robes, trooped off from the bench, fol- 


| lowing the long line of their assessors, who had 


remained even to that hour to hear the last word 
of the trial. Mr. Chaffanbrass collected his pa- 
pers, with the assistance of Mr. Wickerby, to- 


Attorney and Solicitor General congratulated 
each other on the successful termination of a very 
disagreeable piece of business. 

And Phineas was discharged. According to 
the ordinary meaning of the words, he was now 


| to go about his business as he pleased, the law 


having no further need of his person. We can 
understand how in common cases the prisoner 
discharged on his acquittal—who probably in 
nine cases out of ten is conscious of his own guilt 
—may feel the sweetness of his freedom and en- 
joy his immunity from danger with a light heart. 
He is received probably by his wife or young 
woman, or perhaps, having no wife or young 
woman to receive him, betakes himself to his 
usual haunts. ‘The interest which has been felt 
in his career is over, and he is no longer the 
hero of an hour; but he is a free man, and may 
drink his gin-and-water where he pleases. Ter- 
haps a small admiring crowd may welcome him 
as he passes out into the street, but. he has become 
nobody before he reaches the corner, But it 
would not be so with this discharged prisoner, 
either as regarded himself and his own feelings, 
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or as regarded his friends. When the moment 
came he had hardly as yet thought about the 
immediate future—had not considered how he 
would live, or where, during the next few months. 
The sensations of the moment had been so full, 
sometimes of agony and of others of anticipated 
triumph, that he had not attempted as yet to 
make for himself any schemes. ‘The Duchess 
of Omnium had suggested that he would be re- 
ceived back into society with an elaborate course 
of fashionable dinners; but that view of his re- 
turn to the world had certainly not occurred to 
him. When he was led down from the dock he 
hardly knew whither he was being taken, and 
when he found himself in a small room attached 
to the court, clasped on one arm by Mr. Low 
and on the other by Lord Chiltern, he did not 
know what they would propose to him, nor had 
he considered what answer he would make to 
any proposition, ‘*At last you are safe,” said 
Mr. Low. 

‘‘ But think what he has suffered,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

Phineas looked round to see if there was any 
other friend present. Certainly among all his 
friends he had thought most of her who had 
traveled half across Europe for evidence to save 
him. He had seen Madame Goesler last on the 
evening preceding the night of the murder, and 
had not even heard from her since. But he had 
been told what she had done for him, and now 
he had almost fancied that he would have found 
her waiting for him. He smiled first at the one 
man and then at the other, and made an effort 
to carry himself with his ordinary tranquillity. 
‘© Tt will be all right now, I dare say,” he said. 
‘* | wonder whether I could have a glass of wa- 
ter?” He sat down while the water was brought 
to him, and his two friends stood over him, hard- 
ly knowing how to do more than support him by 
their presence. 

Then Lord Cantrip made his way into the 
recom. He had sat on the bench to the last, 
whereas the other two had gone down to receive 
the prisoner when acquitted, and with him came 
Sir Harry Coldfoot, the Home Secretary. ‘* My 
friend,” said the former, ‘‘the bitter day has 
passed over you, and I hop. that the bitterness 
will soon pass away also.” Phineas again at- 
tempted to smile as he held the hand of the man 
with whoa he had furmerly been associated in 
office. 

‘*T should not intrude, Mr. Finn,” said Sir 
Harry, ‘did I not feel myself bound in a special 
manner to express my regret at the great trouble 
to which you have been subjected.” Phineas 
rose and bowed stiffly. He had conceived that 
every one connected with the administration of 
the law had believed him to be guilty, and none 
in his present mood could be dear to him but 
they who had from the beginning trusted in his 
innocence, ‘*Iam requested by Mr, Gresham,” 
continued Sir Harry, ‘* to express to you his en- 
tire sympathy, and his joy that all this is at last 
over.’ Phineas tried to make some little speech, 
but utterly failed. Then Sir Harry left them, 
and he burst out into tears. 

‘* Who can be surprised ?” said Lord Cantrip. 


‘*The marvel is that he should have been able 
to bear it so long.” 

** It would have crushed me utterly long since,” 
said the other lord. ‘Then there was a question 
asked as to what he would do, and Mr. Low pro- 


posed that he should be allowed to take Phineas 
to his own house for a few days. His wife, he 
said, had known their friend so long and so inti- 
mately that she might perhaps be able to make 
herself more serviceable than any other lady, and 
at their house Phineas could receive his sisters 
just as he would at his own. His sisters had 
been lodging near the prison almost ever since the 
committal, aud it had been thought well to re- 
move them to Mr. Low's house, in order that they 
might meet their brother there. 

**T think I'll go to my—own room—in Marl- 
borough Street.” These were the first intelli- 
gible words he had uttered since he had been led 
out of the dock, and to that resolution he ad- 
hered. Lord Cantrip offered the retirements of 
a country house belonging to himself within an 
hour's journey of London, and Lord Chiltern 
declared that Harrington Hall, which Phineas 
knew, was altogether at his service. But Phin- 


eas decided in favor of Mrs, Bunce, and to Great 
Marlborough Street he was taken by Mr. Low. 
“Tl come to you to-morrow—with my wife,” 


said Lord Chiltern, as he was going. 

** Not to-morrow, Chiltern. But tell your wife 
how deeplv I value her friendship.” Lord Can- 
trip also offered to come, but was asked to wait 
a while. ‘‘I am afraid I am hardly fit for vis- 
itors yet. All the strength seems to have been 
knocked out of me this last week.” 

Mr. Low accompanied him to his lodgings 
and then handed him over to Mrs. Bunce, prom- 
ising that his two sisters should come to him 
early on the following morning. On that even- 
ing he would prefer to be quite alone. He would 
not allow the barrister even to go up stairs with 
him, and when he had entered his room, almost 
begged his weeping landlady to leave him. 

**Oh, Mr. Phineas, let me do something for 
you!” said the poor woman. ‘You have not 
had a bit of any thing allday. Let me get you 
just a cup of tea and a chop,” 

In truth, he had dined when the judges went 
out to their lunch—dined as he had been wont 
to dine since the trial had been commenced— 
and wanted nothing. She might bring him tea, 
he said, if she would leave him for an hour, 
And then at last he was alone. He stood up 
in the middle of the room, stretching forth his 
hands, and putting one first to his breast and 
then to his brow, feeling himself as though doubt- 
ing his own identity. Could it be that the last 
week had been real—that every thing had not 
been a dream? Had he in truth been suspected 
of a murder, and tried for his life? And then 
he thought of him who had been murdered, of 


Mr. Bonteen, his enemy. Was he really gone 
—the man who the other day was to have been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the scornful, ar- 
rogant, loud, boastful man? He had hardly 
thought of Mr. Bonteen before during those 
weeks of his own incarceration. He had heard 
all the details of the murder with a fullness that 
had been at last complete. The man who had 
oppressed him, and whom he had at times al- 
most envied, was indeed gone, and the world for 
a while had believed that he, Phineas Finn, had 
been the man’s murderer! 

And now what should be his own future life ? 
One thing seemed certain to him. He could 
never again go into the House of Commons, and 
sit there, an ordinary man of business, with other 
ordinary men. He had been so hacked and 
hewed about, so exposed to the gaze of the vul- 
gar, so mauled by the public, that he could never- 
more be any thing but the wretched being who 
had been tried for the murder of his enemy. The 

ith had been taken out of him, and he was no 
wets a man fit for use. He could nevermore 
enjoy that freedom from self-consciousness, that 
inner tranquillity of spirit, which are essential to 
public utility, ‘Then he remembered certain lines 
which had long been familiar to him, and he re- 
peated them aloud, with some conceit that they 
were apposite to him: 

“The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, 

For the reed that we nevermore again, 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” 

He sat drinking his tea, still thinking of himself 
—knowing how infinitely better it would be for 
him that he should indulge in no such thought— 
till an idea struck him, and he got up, and draw- 
ing back the blinds from the open window, looked 
out into the night. It was the last day of June, 
and the weather was very sultry, but the night 
was dark, and it was now near midnight. On 





a sudden he took his hat, and feeling, with a 
smile, for the latch-key, which he always carried 
in his pocket—thinking of the latch-key which 
had been made at Prague for the lock of a house 
in Northumberland Street, New Road—he went 
down to the front-door. ‘‘ You'll be back soon, 
Mr. Finn, won’t you, now?” said Mrs. Bunce, 
who had heard his step, and had remained up, 
thinking it better, this the first night of his re- 
turn, not to rest till he had gone to his bed, 

‘* Why should I be back soon ?” he said, turn- 
ing upon her. But then he remembered that 
she had been one of those who were true to him, 
and he took her hand and was gracious to her. 
‘*T will be back soon, Mrs. Bunce, and you need 
fear nothing. But recollect how little I have 
had of liberty lately. I have not even had a walk 
for six weeks. You can not wonder that I should 
wish to roam about a little.” Nevertheless she 
would have preferred that he should not have 
gone out all alone on that night. 

He had taken off the black mourning coat 
which he had worn during the trial, and had put 
on that very gray garment by which it had been 
sought to identify him with the murderer. So 
clad, he crossed Regent Street into Hanover 
Square, and from thence went a short way down 
Bond Street, and by Bruton Street into Berkeley 
Square. He took exactly the reverse of the 
route by which he had returned home from the 
club on the night of the murder. Every now 
and then he trembled as he passed some figure 
which might be that of a man who would recog- 
nize him. But he walked fast, and went on till 
he came to the spot at which the steps descend 
from the street into the passage—the very spot 
at which the murder had been committed. He 
looked down it with an awful dread, and stood 
there as though he were fascinated, thinking of 
all the details which he had heard throughout 
the trial. Then he looked around him, and list- 
ened whether there were any step approaching 
through the passage. Hearing none and seeing 
no one, he at last descended, and for the first 
time in his life passed through that way into Bol- 
ton Row. Here it was that the wretch of whom 
he had now heard so much had waited for his 
enemy—the wretch for whom during the last six 
weeks he had been mistaken. Heavens! that 
men who had known him should have believed 
him to have done such a deed as that! He re- 
membered well having shown the life-preserver 
to Erle and Fitzgibbon at the door of the club; 
and it had been thought that, after having so 
shown it, he had used it for the purpose to which 
in his joke he had alluded. Were men so blind, 
so ignorant of nature, so little capable of dis- 
cerning the truth as this? ‘Then he went on till 
he came to the end of Clarges Street, and looked 
up the mews opposite to it—the mews from which 
the man had been seen to hurry. The place 
was altogether unknown to him. He had never 
thought whither it had led when passing it on 
his way up from Piccadilly to the club, But 
now he entered the mews so as to test the evi- 
dence that had been given, and found that it 
brought him by a turn close up to the spot at 
which he had been described as having been last 
seen by Erle and Fitzgibbon. When there he 
went on, and crossed the street, and looking back, 
saw that the club was lighted up. Then it struck 
him for the first time that it was the night of the 
week on which the members were wont to assem- 
ble. Should he pluck up courage, and walk in 
amongthem? He had not lost his right of entry 
there because he had been accused of murder. 
He was the same now as heretofore—if he could 
only fancy himself to be the same. Why not go 
in, and have done with all this? He would be 
the wonder of the club for twenty minutes, and 
then it would all be over. He stood close under 
the shade of a heavy building as he thought of 
this, but he found that he could not do it. He 
had known from the beginning that he could not 
do it. How callous, how hard, heartless, must 
he have been, had such a course been possible to 
him! He again repeated the lines to himself: 





“The reed that grows nevermore n 
As a reed with the reeds by tue river,” 





He felt sure that never again would he enter 
that room, in which, no doubt, all those assem- 
bled were now talking about him. 

As he returned home he tried to make out for 
himself some plan for his future life—but inter- 
spersed with any idea that he could weave were 
the figures of two women, Lady Laura Kennedy 
and Madame Max Goesler. The former could 
be nothing to him but a friend, and though no 
other friend would love him as she loved him, 
yet she could not influence his life. She was 
very wealthy, but her wealth could be nothing 
to him. She would heap it all upon him if 
he would take it. He understood and knew 
that. Taking no pride to himself that it was so, 
feeling no conceit in his love, he was conscious 
of her devotion to him. He was poor, broken 
in spirit, and almost without a future—and yet 
could her devotion avail him nothing? 

But how might it be with that other woman ? 
Were she, after all that had passed between 
them, to consent to be his wife—and it might be 
that she would consent—how would the world be 
with him then? He would be known as Ma- 
dame Goesler’s husband, and have to sit at the 
bottom of her table—and be talked of as the man 
who had been tried for the murder of Mr. Bon- 
teen. Look at it in which way he might, he 
thought that no life could any longer be possible 
to him in London. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 
PHINEAS AFTER THE TRIAL. 


Ten days passed by, and Phineas Finn had 
not been out of his lodgings till after daylight, 
and then he only prowled about in the manner 
described in the last chapter. His sisters had 
returned to Ireland, and he saw no one, even in 
his own room, but two or three of his most inti- 
mate friends. Among those Mr. Low and Lord 
Chiltern were the most frequently with him, but 
Fitzgibbon, Barrington Erle, and Mr. Monk had 
also been admitted. People had called by the 
hundred, till Mrs. Bunce was becoming almost 
tired of her lodger’s popularity, but they came 
only to inquire—because it been reported 
that Mr. Finn was not well after his imprison- 
ment. The Duchess of Omnium had written 
to him various notes, asking when he would 
come to her, and what she could do for him. 
Would he dine, would he spend a quiet evening, 
would he go to Matching? Finally, would he 
become her guest and the Duke’s next Septem- 
ber for the partridge shooting? They would 
have a few friends with them, and lesiaee 
Goesler would be one of the number. Having 
had this by him for a week, he had not as yet 
answered the invitation. He had received two 
or three notes from Lady Laura, who had frank- 
ly explained to him that if he were really ill she 
would of course go t¢ him, but that as matters 
stood she could not do so without displeasing her 
brother. He had answered each note by an as- 
surance that his first visit should be made in 
Portman Square. To Madame Goesler he had 
written a letter of thanks—a letter which had, in 
truth, cost him some pains, ‘‘I know,” he said, 
‘**for how much I have to thank you, but I do 
not know in what words to do it. I ought to be 
with you telling you in D cog of my gratitude ; 
but I must own to you for the present what 
has occurred has so unmanned me that I am 
unfit for the interview.. I should only weep in 
your presence like a school-girl, and you would 
despise me.” It was a long letter, containing 
many references to the circumstances of the 
trial, and to his own condition of mind through- 
out its period. Her answer to him, which was 
very short, was as follows: 


“Park Lanz, Sunday. 
**My pear Mr. Fixy,—I can well under- 
stand that for a while you should be too agitated 
by what has passed to see your friends, _Remem- 
ber, however, that you owe it to them as well as 
to yourself not to sink into seclusion. Send me 
a line when you think that you can come to me, 
that I may be at home. journey to Prague 
was nothing. You forget that I am constantly 
going to Vienna on business connected with my 
own property there. Prague lies but a few hours 

out of the route. = 
** Most sincerely yours, 
“M, M. G.” 


His friends who did see him urged him con- 
stantly to bestir himself, and Mr. Monk pressed 
him very much to come down to the Héuse. 
‘* Walk in with me to-night, and take your seat 
as though nothing had happened,” said Mr. 
Monk, 

** But so much has happened.” 

** Nothing has happened to alter your outward 
position as a man. No doubt many will flock 
round you to congratulate you, and your first 
half hour will be disagreeable; but then the 
thing will have been done. You owe it to your 
constituents to do so.” Then Phineas for the 
first time expressed an opinion that he would re- 
sign his seat—that he would take the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and retire altogether from public life. 

** Pray do nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Monk. 

**T do not think we quite understand,” said 
Phineas, ‘‘how such an ordeal as this works 
upon a man, how it may change a man, and 
knock out of him what little strength there ever 
was there. I feel that I am broken, past any 
patching up or mending. Of course it ought not 
to beso. A man should be made of better stuff 
—but one is only what one is.” 

“We'll put off the discussion for another 
week,” said Mr. Monk. 

“*There came a letter to me when I was in 
prison from one of the leading men at Tanker- 
ville, saying that I ought to resign, I know 
they all thought that I was guilty. I do not 
care to sit for a place where I was so judged, 





even if I was fit any longer for a seat in Parlia. 
ment.” He had never felt convinced that Mr, 
Monk had himself believed with confidence his 
innocence, and he spoke with soreness, and al- 
most with anger. 

‘* A letter from one individual should never 
be allowed to create interference between a 
member and his constituents. It should simply 
be answered to that effect, and then ignored, 
As to the belief of the towns-people in your in- 
nocence, what is to guide you? I believed you 
innocent with all my heart.” 

** Did you ?” 

“*But there was always sufficient possibility 
of your guilt to prevent a rational man from 
committing himself to the expression of an ab- 
solute conviction.” The young member's brow 
became black as he heard this. ‘I can see that 
I offend you by saying so; but if you will think 
of it, I must be right. You were on your trial 
and I, as your friend, was bound to await the 
result—with much confidence, because I knew 
you, but with no conviction, because both you 
and I are human and fallible. If the electors 
at Tankerville, or any great proportion of them, 
express a belief that you are unfit to represent 
them because of what has occurred, I shall be 
the last to recommend you to keep your seat; 
but I shall be surprised indeed if they should do 
so. If there were a general election to-morrow, 
I should regard your seat as one of the safest in 
England.” 

Both Mr. Low and Lord Chiltern were equally 
urgent with him to return to his usual mode of 
life, using different arguments for their purpose. 
Lord Chiltern told him plainly that he was weak 
and womanly, or, rather, that he would be were 
he to continue to dread the faces of his fellow- 
creatures, The Master of the Brake Hounds 
himself was a man less gifted than Phineas 
Finn, and therefore hardly capable of under- 
standing the exaggerated feelings of the man 
who had recently been tried for his life. Lord 
Chiltern was affectionate, tender-heafted, and 
true, but there were no vacillatory fibres in his 
composition. The balance which regulated his 
conduct was firmly set, and went well. The 
clock never stop and wanted but little look- 
ing after; but the works were somewhat rough, 
and the seconds were not scored. He had, how- 
ever, been quite true to Phineas during the dark 
time, and might now say what he pleased. ‘‘I 
am womanly,” said Phineas. ‘‘I begin to feel 
it. But I can’t alter my nature.” 

‘*T never was so much surprised in my life,” 
said-Lord Chiltern. ‘* When I used to look at 
you in the dock, by G— I envied you your pluck 
and strength.” 

‘*T was burning up the stock of coals, Chil- 
tern.” ‘ 

** You'll come all right after a few weeks. 
You've been knocked out of time—that’s the 
truth of it.” 

Mr. Low treated his patient with more indul- 
gence ; but he also was surprised, and hardly un- 
derstood the nature of the derangement of the 
mechanism in the instrument which he was de- 
sirous of repairing. ‘‘I should go abroad for a 
few months if I were you,” said Mr. Low. 

**T should stick at the first inn I got to,” said 
Phineas. ‘‘I think I am betterhere. By-and- 
by I shall travel, I dare say—all over the world, 
as far as my money will last. But for the pres- 
ent I am only fit to sit still.” 

Mrs. Low had seen him more than once, and 
had been very kind to him,sbut she also failed 
to or cates | ‘**T always thought that he was 
such a manly fellow,” she said to her husband. 

**Tf you mean personal courage, there is no 
doubt that he possesses it—as completely now, 
probably, as ever.” 

**Oh yes; he could go over to Flanders and 
let that lord shoot at him, and he could ride 
brutes of horses, and not care about breaking his 
neck. That’s not what I mean. I thought that 
he could face the world with dignity; but now it 
seems that he breaks down.” 

‘** He has been very roughly used, my dear.” 

**So he has—and tenderly used too. Nobody 
has had better friends. I thought he would have 
been more manly.” 

The property of manliness in a man is a great 
possession, but perhaps there is none that is less 
understood, which is more generally accorded 
where it does not exist, or more frequently dis- 
allowed where it prevails. There are not many 
who ever make up their minds as to what consti- 
tutes manliness, or even inquire within them- 
selves upon the subject. The woman's error, 
occasioned by her natural desire for a master, 
leads her to look for a certain outward magnifi- 
cence of demeanor, a pretended indifference to 
stings and little torments, a would-be superiority 
to the bread-and-butter side of life, an unreal 
assumption of personal grandeur. But a robe 
of State such as this, however well the garment 
may be worn with practice, can never be the rai- 
ment natural to a man; and men, dressing them- 
selves in women’s eyes, have consented to walk 
about in buckram. A composure of the eye, 
whieh has been studied; a reticence as to the 
little things of life; a certain slowness of speech, 
unless the occasion call for passion; an indif- 
ference to small surroundings—these, joined, of 
course, with personal bravery, are supposed to 
constitute manliness. That —— bravery is 

uired in the composition of manliness must 
wyasened ay though Pr all the ingredients need- 
ed it is the lowest in value. But the first re- 
quirement of all must be described by a negative. 
Manliness is not compatible with affectation. 
Women’s virtues, all feminine attributes, may be 
marred by affectation, but the virtues and the 
vice may coexist. An affected man, too, may 
be honest, may be generous, may be pious—but 
surely he can not be manly. The self-conscious 
assumption of any outward manner, the striving 
to add, even though it be but a tenth of a cubit 
to the height, are fatal, and at once banish the all 
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e attribute. Before the man can be 
manly the gifts which make him so must be 
there, collected by him slowly, unconsciously, as 
are his bones, his flesh, and his blood. They 
can not be put on like a garment for the nonce, 
as may 4 little learning. A man can not be- 
come faithful to his friends, unsuspicious before 
the world, gentle with women, loving with chil- 
dren, considerate to his inferiors, kindly with 
servants, tender-hearted with all—and at the same 
time be frank, of open speech, with springing, 
eager energies—simply because he desires it. 
These things, which are the attributes of manli- 
ness, must come of training on a nature not ig- 
noble. But they are the very opposites, the an- 
tipodes, the direct antagonism, of that staring, 
posed, bewhiskered, and bewigged deportment, 
that nil-admirari, self-remembering assumption 
of manliness, that endeavor of twopence half- 
penny to look as high as threepence, which, 
when you prod it through, has in it nothing 
deeper than deportment. We see the two things 
daily, side by side, close to each other. Let a 
man put his hat down, and you shall say wheth- 
er he has deposited it with affectation or true 
nature. The natural man will probably be man- 
ly. The affected man can not be so. 

Mrs. Low was wrong when she accused our 
hero of being unmanly. Had his imagination 
been less alert in looking into the minds of men, 

and in picturing to himself the thoughts of oth- 
ers in reference to the crime with which he had 
been charged, he would not now have shrunk 
from contact with his fellow-creatures as he did. 

But he could not pretend to be other than he 
was. During the period of his danger, when 
men had thought that he would be hung—and 
when he himself had believed that it would be 
so—he had borne himself bravely without any 
conscious effort. When he had confronted the 
whole court with that steady courage which had 

excited Lord Chiltern’s admiration, and had look- 
ed the bench in the face as though he at least 
had no cause to quail, he had known nothing of 

what he was doing. His features had answered 

the helm from his heart, but had not been played 

upon by his intellect. And it was so with him 

now. The reaction had overcome him, and he 

could not bring himself to pretend that it was not 

so. The tears would come to his eyes, and he 
would shiver and shake like one struck by palsy. 

Mr. Monk came to him often, and was all but 
forgiven for the apparent defection in his faith. 
‘**] have made up my mind to one thing,” Phin- 
eas said to him at the end of the ten days. 

** And what is the one thing ?” 

**T will give up my seat.” 

**T do not see a shadow of reason for it.” 

‘* Nevertheless I will do it. Indeed, I have 
already written to Mr. Ratler for the Hundreds. 
There may be and probably are men down at 
Tankerville who still think that I am guilty. 
There is an offensiveness in murder which de- 
grades a man even by the accusation. I suppose 
it wouldn’t do for you to move for the new writ?” 

*¢ Ratler will do it, as a matter of course. No 
doubt there will be expressions of great regret, 
and my belief is that they will return you again.” 

“*If so, they'll have to do it without my pres- 

ence.” 
Mr. Ratler did move for a new writ for the bor- 
ough of Tankerville, and within a fortnight of 
his restoration to liberty Phineas Finn was no 
longer a member of Parliament. It can not be 
alleged that there was any reason for what he 
did, and yet the doing of it for the time’ rather 
increased than diminished his popularity. Both 
Mr. Gresham and Mr. Daubeny expressed their 
regret in the House, and Mr. Monk said a few 
words respecting his friend, which were very 
touching. He ended by expressing a hope that 
they soon might see him there again, and an 
opinion that he was a man peculiarly egw | 
the tone of his mind and the nature of his intel- 
lect for the duties of Parliament. 

Then at last, when all this had been settled, 
he went to Lord Brentford’s house in Portman 
Square. He had promised that that should be 
the first house he would visit, and he was as 
good as his word. One evening he crept out, 
and walked slowly along Oxford Street, and 
knocked timidly at the door. As he did so he 
longed to be told that Lady Laura was not at 
home. But Lady Laura was at home—as a mat- 
ter of course. In those days she never went into 
society, and had not passed an evening away 
from her father’s house since Mr. Kennedy's 
death. He was shown up into the drawing-room 
in which she sat, and there he found her—alone. 
**Oh, Phineas, I am so glad you have come,” 

‘*T have done as I said, you see.” 

“*T could not go to you when they told me that 
you were ill. You will have understood all that.” 

**Yes; I understand.” 

‘People are so hard and cold and stiff and 
crnel that one can never do what one feels one’s 
self to be right. So you have given up your 
seat ?” 

‘*Yes—I am no longer a member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

“ Barrington says that they will certainly re- 
elect you.” 

‘*Weshall see. You may be sure, at any rate, 
of this—that I shall never ask them to do so. 
Things seem to be so different now from what 
they did. I don’t care for the seat. It all 
seems to be a bore and a trouble. What does it 
matter who sits in Parliament? The fight goes 
on just the same. The same falsehoods are act- 
ed. The same mock truths are spoken. The 
same wrong reasons are given. The same per- 
sonal motives are at work.” 

“* And yet of all believers in Parliament you 
used to be the most faithful.” 

“*One has time to think of things, Lady Lau- 
ra, when one lies in Newgate. It seems to me 
to be an eternity of time since they locked me 
up. And as for that trial, which they tell me 
lasted a week, I look back at it till the beginning 
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is so distant that Ican hardly rememberit. But 
I have resolved that I will never talk of it again. 
Lady Chiltern is out, probably.” 

**Yes; she and Oswald are dining with the 
Baldocks.” 

‘*She is well ?” 

**Yes, and most anxious to see you. 
you go to their place in September ?” 

He had almost made up his mind that if he 
went any where in September he would go to 
Matching Priory, accepting the offer of the Duch- 
ess of Omnium ; but he did not dare to say so to 
Lady Laura, because she would have known that 

ame Goesler also would be there. And he 
had not as yet accepted the invitation, and was 
still in doubt whether he would not escape by 
himself instead of attempting to return into the 
grooves of society. ‘‘I think not ; I am hardly 
as yet sufficiently master of myself to know what 
I shall do.” 

** They will be much disappointed.” 

** And you—what will you do?” 

**T shallnot gothere. I am told that I onght 
to visit Lough Linter, and I suppose I shall. 
Oswald has promised to go down with me before 
the end of the month; but he will not remain 
above a day or two.” 

** And your father ?” 

**We shall have him at Saulsby. I can not 
look it all in the face yet. It is not possible that 
I should remain all alone in that great house. 
The people all around would hate and despise 
me. I think Violet will come down with me; 
but of course she can not remain there. Oswald 
must go to Harrington because of the hunting. 
It has become the business of his life. And she 
must go with him.” 

** You will return to Saulsby ?” 

**T can not say. They seem to think that I 
should live at Lough Linter ; but I can not live 
there alone.” 

He soon took his leave of her, and did so with 
no warmer expressions of regard on either side 
than has here been given. Then he crept back 
to his lodgings, and she sat weeping alone in her 
father's house: When he had come to her dur- 
ing her husband's lifetime at Dresden, or even 
when she had visited him at his prison, it had 
been better than this. 


Will 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE DUKE’S FIRST COUSIN, 


Our pages have lately been taken up almost 
exclusively with the troubles of Phineas Finn, 
and, indeed, have so far not unfairly represented 
the feelings and interest of people generally at 
the time. Not to have talked of Phineas Finn 
from the middle of May to the middle of July in 
that year would have exhibited great ignorance 
or a cynical disposition. But other things went 
on also. Moons waxed and waned; children 
were born ; marriages were contracted ; and the 
hopes and fears of the little world around did not 
come to an end because Phineas Finn was not to 
be hung. Among others who had interests of 
their own there was poor Adelaide Palliser, who 
we last saw under the affliction of Mr. Spooner's 
love, but who before that had encountered the 
much deeper affliction of a quarrel with her own 
lover. She had desired him to free her—and he 
had gone. Indeed, as to his going at that mo- 
ment there had been no alternative, as he con- 
sidered himself to have been turned out of Lord 
Chiltern’s house. The red-headed lord, in the 
fierceness of his defense of Miss Palliser, had told 
the lover that under such and such circumstances 
he could not be allowed to remain at Harrington 
Hall. Lord Chiltern had said something about 
**his roof.” Now when a host questions the pro- 
priety of a guest remaining under his roof, the 
guest is obliged to go. Gerard Maule had gone; 
and, having offended his sweetheart by a most 
impolite allusion to Boulogne, had been forced to 
go as a rejected lover. From that day to this 
he had done nothing, not because he was con- 
tented with the lot assigned to him—for every 
morning, as he lay on his bed, which he usually 
did till twelve, he swore to himself that nothing 
should separate him from Adelaide Palliser—but 
simply because to do nothing was customary with 
him. ‘‘ What is a man to do?” he not unnatu- 
rally asked his friend Captain Boodle at the club. 
“Let her out on the grass for a couple of months,” 
said Captain Boodle, ‘‘and she'll come up as clean 
asawhistle. When they get these humors there's 
nothing like giving them a run.” Captain Boo- 
dle undoubtedly had the reputation of being very 
great in council on such matters ; but it must not 
be supposed that Gerard Maule was contented 
to take his advice implicitly. He was unhappy, 
ill at ease, half conscious that he onght to do 
something, full of regrets—but very idle. 

In the mean time Miss Palliser, who had the 
finer nature of the two, suffered grievously. The 
Spooner affair was but a small addition to her 
misfortune. She could get rid of Mr. Spoon- 
er—of any number of the Spooners—but how 
should she get back to her the man she loved? 
When young ladies quarrel with their lovers, it 
is always presumed, especially in books, that they 
do not wish to get them back. It is to be un- 
derstood that the loss to them was nothing. Miss 
Smith begs that Mr. Jones may be assured that 
he is not to consider her at all. If he is pleased 
ee she will be, at any rate, quite as well 
pl —probably a great deal better. No doubt 
she has loved him with all her heart, but that 
will make no difference to her if he wishes—to 
be off. Upon the whole, Miss Smith thinks that 
she would prefer such an arrangement, in spite 
of her heart. Adelaide Palliser had said noth- 
ing of the kind. As Gerard Maule had regard- 
ed her as a “trouble,” and had lamented that 
prospect of ‘‘ Boulogne” which marriage had 
presented to his eyes, she had dismissed him 
with a few easily spoken words. She had as- 
sured him that no such troubles need weigh upon 





-away, and so have done with him. 





him. No doubt they had been engaged—but, 
as far as she was concerned, the remembrance 
of that need not embarrass him. And so she and 
Lord Chiltern between them had sent him away. 
But how was she to get him back again ? 

When she came to think it over, she acknowl- 
edged to herself that it would be all the world to 
her to have him back. To have him at all had 
been all the world toher. ‘There had been noth- 
ing peculiarly heroic about him, nor had she ever 
regarded him as a hero. She had known his 
faults and weaknesses, and was probably aware 
that he was inferior to herself in character and 
intellect, But nevertheless she had loved him. 
To her he had been, though not heroic, suf- 
ficiently a man to win her heart. He was a 
gentleman, pleasant-mannered, pleasant to look 
at, pleasant to talk to, not educated in the high 
sense of the word, but never making himself ri- 
diculous by ignorance. He was the very antip- 
odes of a Spooner, and he was—or rather had 
been—her lover. She did not wish to change. 
She did not recognize the possibility of changing. 
Though she had told him that he might go if he 
pleased, to her his going would be the loss of 
every thing. What would life be without a 
lover—without the prospect of marriage? And 
there could be no other lover. There could be 
no further prospect should he take her at her 
word, 

Of all this Lord Chiltern understood nothing, 
but Lady Chiltern understood it all. To his 
thinking the young man had behaved so badly 
that it was incumbent on them all to send him 
If the young 
man wanted to quarrel with any one, there was he 
to be quarreled with. The thing was a trouble, 
and the sooner they got to the end of it the bet- 
ter. But Lady Chiltern understood more than 
that. She could not prevent the quarrel as it 
came, or was coming; but she knew that ‘‘ the 
quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love.” At 
any rate the woman always desires that it may 
be so, acknowledging to herself that she can not 
readily ‘‘retrick her beams” and again “ flame 
in the forehead of the morning sky” when she 
has acknowledged her love to a man, been en- 
gaged to him, and has then quarreled with him. 
** You'll see him in London,” Lady Chiltern had 
said to her friend. 

**I do not want to see him,” said Adelaide, 
proudly. 

** But he'll want to see you, and then—after a 
time—you'l] want to see him. I don’t believe in 
quarrels, you know.” 

**Tt is better that we should part, Lady Chil- 
tern, if marrying will cause him—dismay. I 
begin to feel that we are too poor to be married.” 

** A great deal poorer people than you are mar- 
ried every day. Of course people can't be equal- 
ly rich. You'll do very well if you'll only be pa- 
tient, and not refuse to speak to him when he 
comes to you.” This was said at Harrington 
after Lady Chiltern had returned from her first 
journey up to London. That visit had been 
very short, and Miss Palliser had been left alone 
at the Hall. We already know how Mr. Spooner 
took advantage of her solitude. After that Miss 
Palliser was to accompany the Chilterns to Lon- 
don, and she was there with them when Phineas 
Finn was acquitted. By that time she had 
brought herself to acknowledge to her friend 
Lady Chiltern that it would perhaps be desira- 
ble that Mr. Maule should return. If he did not 
do so, and that at once, there must come an end 
to her life in England. She must go away to 
Italy—altogether beyond the reach of Gerard 
Maule. In such case all the world would have 
collapsed for her, and she would become the 
martyr of a shipwreck. And yet the more that 
she confessed to herself that she loved the man 
so well that she could not part with him, the 
more angry she was with him for having told 
her that, when married, they must live at Bou- 
logne. 
The house in Portman Square had been prac- 
tically given up by Lord Brentford to his son; 
but nevertheless the old Earl and Lady Laura 
had returned to it when they reached England 
from Dresden. It was, however, large, and 
now the two families—if the Earl and his daugh- 
ter can be called a family—were lodging there to- 
gether. The Earl troubled them but little, living 
mostly in his own rooms, and Lady Laura never 
went out with them. But there was something 
in the presence of the old man and the widow 
which prevented the house from being gay as it 
might have been. There were no parties in 
Portman Square. Now and then a few old 
friends dined there ; but at the present moment 
Gerard Maule could not be admitted as an old 
friend. When Adelaide had been a fortnight in 
London she had not as yet seen Gerard Maule 
or heard a word from him. She had been to 
balls and concerts, to dinner-parties and the 
play ; but no one had as yet brought them to- 
gether. She did not know that he was in town. 
She was able to obtain so much information of 
him as that, But he never came to Portman 
Square, and had evidently concluded that the 
quarrel—was to be a quarrel. 

Among other balls in London that July there 
had been one at the Duchess of Omnium’s. This 
had been given after the acquittal of Phineas 
Finn, though fixed before that great era. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing on earth should have made me have it while 
he was in prison,” the Duchess had said. But 
Phineas was acquitted, and cakes and ale again 
became permissible. The ball had been given, 
and had been very grand. Phineas had been 
asked, but of course had not gone. Madame 
Goesler, who was a great heroine since her suc- 
cessful return from Prague, had shown herself 
there for a few minutes. Lady Chiltern had 
gone, and of course taken Adelaide. ‘‘ We are 
first cousins,” the Duke said to Miss Palliser—for 
the Duke did steal a moment from his work in 
which to walk through his wife's drawing-room. 
Adelaide smiled and nodded and looked pleased 





as she gave her hand to her great relative. ‘‘I 
hope we shall see more of each other than we 
have done,” said the Duke. ‘‘ We have all been 
sadly divided, haven't we?” ‘Then he said a 
word to his wife, expressing his opinion that 
Adelaide Palliser was a nice girl, and asking 
her to be civil to so near a relative. 

The Duchess had heard all about Gerard 
Maule and the engagement. She always did 
hear all about every thing. And on this even- 
ing she asked a question or two from Lady Chil- 
tern. ‘Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I have an 
appointment to-morrow with your husband ?” 

**T did not know; but I won't interfere to 
prevent it, now you are generous enough ¢o tell 
me.” 

**T wish you would, because I don’t know. 
what to say to him. He is to come about that 
horrid wood, where the foxes won't get them- 
selves born and bred as foxes ought todo: How 
can I help it? I'd send down a whole Gray's 
Inn Hospital for the foxes if I thought that that 
would do any good.” 

‘*Lord Chiltern thinks it's the shooting.” 

** But where is a person to shoot if he mayn’t 
shoot in his own woods? Not that the Duke 
cares about the shooting for himself. He could 
not hit a pheasant sitting on a hay-stacks and 
wouldn’t know one if he saw it. And he'd rath- 
er that there wasn’t such a thing as a pheasant 
in the world. He cares for nothing but :ar- 
things. But what isa man todo? Or, rather, 
what is a woman to do ?—for he tells me that I 
must settle it.” 

‘**Lord Chiltern says that Mr. Fothergill has 
the foxes destroyed. I suppose Mr. Fothergill 
may do as he pleases if the Duke gives him per- 
mission.” 

‘* Thate Mr. Fothergill, if that'll do any good,” 
said the Duchess, ‘‘and I wish we could get rid 
of him altogether. But that, you know, is im- 
possible. When one has an old man on one’s 
shoulders one never can get rid of him. He ie 
my incubus ; and then, you see, Trumpeton Wood 
is such a long way from us at Matching that I 
can’t say I want the shooting for myself. And 
I never go to Gutherum if I can help it. Sup- 
pose we made out that the Duke wanted to let 
the shooting.” 

** Lord Chiltern would take it at once.” 

‘But the Duke wouldn’t really let it, you 
know. I'll lay awake at night, and think about 
it. And now tell me about Adelaide Palliser. 
Is she to be married ?” 

‘*T hope so—sooner or later.” 

‘* There's a quarrel or something—isn’t there ? 
She’s the Duke's first cousin, and we should be 
so sorry that things shouldn't go pleasantly with 
her. And she’s a very good-looking girl, too. 
Would she like to come down to Matching ?” 

** She has some idea of going back to Italy.” 

** And leaving her lover behind her! Qh dear, 
that will be very bad! She'd much better come 
to Matching, and then I'd ask the man to come 
too. Mr. Maud, isn't he?” 

** Gerard Maule.” 

* Ah, yes; Maule. If it’s the kind of thing 
that ought to be, I'd manage it in a week. If 
you get a young man down into a country house, 
and there has been any thing at all between them, 
I don't see how he is to escape. Isn't there some 
trouble about money ?” 

“‘They wouldn't be very rich, Duchess.” 

‘* What a blessing for them! But then, per- 
haps, they'd be very poor.” 

** They would be rather poor.” 

** Which is not a blessing. Isn’t there some 
proverb about going safely in the middle? I’m 
sure it’s true about money—only perhaps you 
ought to be put a little beyond the middle. I 
don’t know why Plantagenet shouldn't do some- 
thing for her.” 

As to this conversation Lady Chiltern said 
very little to Adelaide, but she did mention ths 
proposed visit to Matching. 

“The Duchess said nothing to me,” replied . 
Adelaide, proudly. 

**No; I don’t suppose she had time. And 
then she is so very odd—sometimes taking no 
notice of one, and at others so very loving.” 

‘*T hate that.” 

**But with her it is neither impudence nor 
affectation. She says exactly what she thinks at 
the time, and she is always 2s good as her word. 
There are worse women than the Duchess.” 

**T am sure I shouldn't like going to Match- 
ing,” said Adelaide. 

Chiltern was right in saying that the 
Duchess of Omnium was always as good as her 
word. On the next day after that interview 
with Lord Chiltern about Mr. Fothergill and the 
foxes—as to which no present further allusion 
need be made here—she went to work and did 
learn a good deal about Gerard Maule and Miss 
Palliser. Something she learned from Lord 
Chiltern—without any consciousness on his lerd- 
ship’s part—something from Madame Goesler, 
| something from the Baldock people. Be- 
fore she went to bed on the second night she 
knew all about the quarrel and all about the 
money. ‘“‘ Plantagenet,” she said the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘ what are you going to do about the Duke's 
legacy to Marie Goesler ?” 

**T can do nothing. She must take the things, 
of course,” 

** She won't.” 

‘*Then the jewels must remain packed up. I 
suppose they'll be sold at last for the nemy duty, 
and when that’s paid, the balance will belong to 
her.” 

** But about the money ?” 

** Of course it belongs to her.” 

**Couldn’t you give it to that gil who was 
here last night ?” 

** Give it to a girl!” 

** Yes—to your cousin. She’s as poor as Job, 
and can’t get married becanse she hasn’t got any 
money. It’s quite true; and I must say that 
if the Duke had looked after his own relations, 








instead leaving money to people who don’t 
and won't have it, it would have been 


Why shouldn't Adelaide Palliser 


much better. 


low on earth should I give Adelaide Pal- 
r what doesn’t belong to me? If you choose 
a present, you can, but such a sum as 







foma 
that wou should say, be out of the question.” | 
lh ss had achieved quite as much as | 
she had ¢ pated. She knew her husband 
vell, and 1 vare that she couldn’t carry her | 
point at e. ‘To her mind it was ‘all non- 
sense” his saying that the money was not his. 
If Madame Goesler wouldn't take it, it must be 


his: and nobody could make a woman take mon- 
y if she did not choose. Adelaide Palliser was 
the Duke's first cousin, and it was intolerable 
that the Duke’s first cousin shouldn’t be able to 
y because she would have nothing to live 
. It became at last intolerable as soon as 
the Duchess had taken it into her head to like 
the first cousin. No doubt there were other first 
as badly off, or perhaps worse, as to 
iom the Duchess would care nothing whether 
they were rich or poor, married or single; but 
tl] they were first cousins who had not had the 
ntage of interesting the Duchess. 
‘My dear,” said the Duchess to her friend, 





marl 





Madame Goesler, ‘‘ you know all about those 
Maules ?” 

** What makes you ask ?” 

‘**But you do?” 


‘*? know something about one of them,” said 
Madame Goesler. Now, as it happened, Mr. 
Maule, senior, had on that very day asked Ma- 


dame Goesler to share her lot with his, and the 
request had been—almost indignantly—refused. 


The general theory that the wooing of widows 
should be quick had, perhaps, misled Mr. Maule. 
Perhaps he did not think that the wooing had 
been quick. 
object of making his little proposition once be- 
fore, and had then been stopped in his course by 
the consternation occasioned by the arrest of 
Phineas Finn. He had waited till Phineas had 
been acquitted, and had then resolved to try his 
luck. He had heard of the lady’s journey to 
Prague, and was acquainted, of course, with those 
rumors which too freely connected the name of 
our hero with that of the lady. But rumors are 
often false, and a lady may go to Prague on a 
gentleman's behaif without intending to marry 
him. All the women in London were at pres- 
ent more or less in love with the man who had 
been ed of murder, and the fantasy of Ma- 
dame Goesler might be only as the fantasy of 
others. And then if rumor said that Madame 
Goesler intended to marry Phineas Finn, ru- 

ilso said that Phineas Finn intended to 


marry Lady Laura Standish. At any rate a 
man can not have his head broken for asking a 
lady to marry him—uwnless he is very awkward 
in the doing of it. So Mr. Maule made his lit- 
tle proposition. 


** Mr. Maule,” said Madame Goesler, smiling, 
‘is not this rather sudden?” Mr. Maule ad- 
tt it was sudden, but still persisted. 





aid the lady, with that 
Mr. Maule de- 


e about it, 


icked smile sill on her face. 


if you please, Mr. Maule, we will say | 


| clared that silence on the subject had become | 
‘*Then, Mr. Maule, I shall | 
have to leave you to speak to the chairs and 








| 
| 
| 
| 








| 





| stead of her. 
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impossible to him. 


tables,” said Madame Goesler. No doubt she 
was used: to the thing, and knew how to conduct 
herself well. He also had been refused before by 
ladies of wealth, but had never been treated with 
so little consideration. She had risen from her 
chair as though about to leave the room, but she 


| was slow in her movement, showing him that she 


thought it was well that he should leave it in- 
Muttering some words, half of 
apology and half of self-assertion, she did leave 
the room; and now she told the Duchess that 
she knew something about one of the Maules. 

‘That is, the father.” 

“ Yes—the father.” 

‘He is one of your tribe, I know. We met 
him at your house just before the murder. I 
don’t much admire your taste, my dear, because 
he's a hundred and fifty years old; and what 
there is of him comes chiefly from the tailor.” 

‘* He’s as good as any other old man.” 

‘*T dare say—and I hope Mr. Finn will like 
his society, But he has got a son.” 

‘*So he tells me.” 

“ Who is a charming young man.” 

‘* He never told me that, Duchess.” 

‘*T dare say not. Men of that sort are always 
jealous of their sons. But he has. Now Iam 
going to tell you something, and ask you to do 
something.” 

‘* What was it the French Minister said? If 
it is simply difficult, it is done. If it is impos- 
sible, it shall be done.” 

‘*'The easiest thing in the world. You saw 
Plantagenet’s first cousin the other night—Ade- 
laide Palliser. She is engaged to marry young 
Mr. Maule, and they neither of them have a 
shilling in the world. I want you to give them 


He had visited Park Lane with the | five-and-twenty thousand pounds.” 


‘* Wouldn't that be peculiar ?” 

‘* Not in the least.” 

‘* At any rate it would be inconvenient.” 

‘*No, it wouldn’t, my dear. It would be the 
most convenient thing in the world, Of course 
I don’t mean out of your pocket. There’s the 
Duke's legacy.” 

‘‘ Tt isn’t mine, and never will be.” 

‘*But Plantagenet says it never can be any 
body else's. If I can get him to agree, will you? 


| Of course there will be ever so many papers to 
| be signed; and the biggest of all robbers, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, will put his fingers 
into the pudding and pull out a plum, and the 
lawyers will take more plums, But that will be 
nothing to us. ‘The pudding will be very nice 
for them, let ever so many plums be taken. The 
lawyers and people will do it all, and then it will 
be her fortune—just as though her uncle had left 
it to her. As it is now, the money will never be 
of any use to any body.” Madame Goesler said 
that if the Duke consented, she also would con- 
sent. It was immaterial to her who had the 
money. If by signing any receipt she could fa- 


| cilitate the return of the money to any one of the 


Duke's family, she would willingly sign it. But 
Miss Palliser must be made to understand that 
the money did not come to her as a present from 
Madame Goesler. 


HUNTING 

















‘+ But it will be a present from Madame Goes- 
ler,” said the Duke. , 

“« Plantagenet, if you go and upset every thing 
by saying that, I shall think it most ill-natured. 
Bother about true. Somebody must have the 
money. There’s nothing illegal aboutit.” And 
the Duchess had her own way. Lawyers were 
consulted, and documents were prepared, and the 
whole thing was arranged. Only Adelaide Pal- 
liser knew nothing about it, nor did Gerard 
Maule; and the quarrels of lovers had not yet 
become the renewal of love. Then the Duchess 
wrote the two following notes : 


‘*My pEAR ADELAIDE,—We shall hope to 
see you at Matching on the 15th of August. 
The Duke, as head of the family, expects im- 
plicit obedience. You'll meet fifteen young gen- 
tlemen from the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade, but they won’t incommode you, as they 
are kept at work all day. We hope Mr. Finn 
will be with us, and there isn’t a lady in England 
who wouldn't give her eyes to meet him. We 
shall stay ever so many weeks at Matching, so 
that you can do as you please as to the time of 
leaving us. Yours affectionately, 

“ce 
G 


‘* Tell Lord Chiltern that I have my hopes of 
making Trumpeton Wood too hot for Mr. Foth- 
ergill—but I have to act with the greatest cau- 
tion. In the mean time I am sending down doz- 
ens of young foxes, all labeled Trumpeton Wood, 
so that he shall know them.” 


The other was a card rather than a note. The 
Duke and Duchess of Omnium presented their 
compliments to Mr. Gerard Maule, and request- 
ed the honor of his company to dinner on—a cer- 
tain day named. When Gerard Maule received 
this card at his club he was rather surprised, as 
he had never made the acquaintance either of 
the Duke or the Duchess. But the Duke was 
the first cousin of Adelaide Palliser, and of 
course he accepted the invitation. 


[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


ALL IN ALL. 


Her love he hath a lordly way, 
He knoweth how to chide, 
But ‘tis no grievance to obey: 
She sees in him her guide. 





His frown doth hurt her to the heart, 
Yet she would not rebel; 

She could not see’t were they apart— 
So she doth love it well. 


The music of his voice can lose 
Naught in its sternest change ; 

Then, though he chide, she can not choose 
Her loving to estrange. 


HUNTING THE MAMMOTH. 


THE engraving represents a mammoth hunted 
by men who were contemporary with this large 
and éxtinct animal, one greatly superior in size 
to the largest of our modern elephants. Re- 








mains of this enormous pachyderm have been 
exhumed at different times during past ages in 
many parts of Europe, and were considered by 
the ancients as the bones of their gods, heroes, 
or giants. In this way were brought to light 
what were supposed to be the remains of Ajax 
or Orestes. In the fourteenth century a skele- 
ton of a mammoth found at Trapani, in Sicily, 
was assigned to Polyphemus, while later, and 
more nearly in our own time, the great discovery 
was thought to have been made of the bones of 
the giant king Trvronocuus, defeated by Ma- 
r1vs, the Roman general. 

In 1663 some bones of a mammoth were 
discovered at Quedlinburg, and the celebrated 
Lersntitz, taking the tusks of the elephant for 
immense horns, composed a new and imaginary 
object, which he called the fossil unicorn; but 
his fanciful creation was destroyed some years 
after, in 1696, by the discovery in the valley of 
the Unstrut of an entire skeleton of the ani- 
mal, 

The geographical range of the species which 
form the subject of our drawing was very exten- 
sive; in fact, both the Old and the New World 
haye furnished numerous specimens. They have 
have been met with in the north and south of 
Europe; in Ireland and in Germany, in Greece, 
in Spain, and in Italy; in America from the At- 
lantic coast to Escholtz Bay, and from Behring 
Straits to Texas, 

From the great number of bones found in Si- 
beria some geologists are of the opinion that the 
mammoths lived in that country long before they 
found their way to Europe, and, in fact, that 
they were living in the tertiary period, but did 
not appear in Europe before the quaternary. 
Whatever may be the truth as to this statement, 
there is no doubt that the men of the post-pli- 
ocene period pursued the mammoth as the wild 
tribes of Africa now hunt the modern elephant. 
What seems to prove the contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth, besides the recent dis- 
coveries of the flint implements with the remains 
of extinct mammalia in gravel-pits, is the curi- 
ous fact of finding in a cave of the Dordogne, 
under circumstances which indicate its great 
antiquity, a part of a mammoth’s tusk, with a 
faint but clear engraving upon it of the animal 
itself. 

The hunt which the artist has represented 
shows a troop of men driving the large beast 
before them by shouts and with flint javelins to- 
ward a deep ravine, where, falling in, it will be- 
come an easy prey to the hunters, This way of 
hunting is still practiced by the red Indians when 
they chase the large herds of buffalo on the West- 
ern prairies. The landscape in the background 
exhibits a forest of fossil Scotch pines. 

The scientific world knows of the discovery, 
made in 1799, by a fisherman at the mouth of 
the river Lena, on the shores of the frozen sea, 
of a mammoth perfectly preserved in an immense 
mass of ice. This specimen of an extinct crea- 
tion had a skin covered with black and reddish 
woolly hair. The description in the memoirs of 
the Academy of St. Petersburg has enabled our 
artist to give an exact representation of this large 
animal, which peopled the forests and the marsh- 
es of the ancient world. 























THE MAMMOTH.—[Drawny spy Ernst Griset.] 





